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Our Message 


TT: magazine is designed to bring to all who may read 


its pages the message of the soul. The message 1s, 

man is more than an animal in drapings of cloth 

he is divine, though his divinity be masked by, and 
hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor 
plaything of fate. He isa POWER, the creator and destroyer 
of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. 
There he will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an 
everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and 
will love his brother as himself, not because he longs for re- 
ward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but because he will 
know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are 
parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. 
Seeking an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, 
it vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with 
the laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of 
distress. Man embraces and clings closer to the cause of his 
sorrows, even while held down by them. Disease, the emis- 
sary of death, strikes at his vitals. Then is heard the message 
of the soul. This message is of strength, of love, of peace. 
This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH to 
free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the 
COURAGE to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to 
bear each other’s burdens; the PEACE that comes to a freed 
mind, an OPENED HEART, and CONSCIOUSNESS 
through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE WORD pass on this message. 

THE WORD. 
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The Veil of Isis extends throughout the worlds. In our world it is the visible 
garment of the soul and represented by the two beings of opposite sex. 
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THE VEIL OF ISIS. 


was called the queen of heaven, the carrier of life, the 
mother of all that lives and the giver and restorer of forms. 
Isis was known under many other names and universally 
worshipped by the humanity of early periods throughout the 
land of Egypt. All ranks and classes were alike the worshippers 
of Isis. The slave under the lash, whose web of life was wearily 
spun out by his daily toil on the stones of the pyramid; the pam- 
pered beauty, whose life was a whirling dream of pleasure amidst 
soft music and fragrant flowers, bathed in perfumes and fanned 
with delicately incensed air, whose every sense was stimulated by 
the arts and ingenuity of the race and indulged with the pro- 
ducts of ages of thought and effort; the astronomer-magician 
who from his place in the pyramid observed the movement of ce- 
lestial travellers, measured the rate of their speed and are of 
travel, computed therefrom the time of their appearance in space 
throughout their history, and so knew of their origin, nature and 
end: all alike were worshippers of Isis, but each according to his 
class and kind and from his plane of knowledge. 

The slave who was prompted to action by force could not see 
the ‘‘gracious mother of mercy,’’ so he worshipped an object 
which he could see and which was said to be sacred to her: a 
graven image of stone, to which he would pour out the bitterness 


|: is said to have been a virgin sister-wife-mother. She 
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of his soul and pray for release from the bonds of the task- 
master. Removed from toil and hardship, but knowing Isis no 
better than the slave of pain, the beauty, a slave of pleasure, 
appealed to the unseen Isis through the symbols of flowers and 
temples and beseeched that Isis to continue the bounty which the 
suppliant enjoyed. In the movement of celestial bodies, the 
astronomer-magician would see the laws and the course of the 
suns. In these he would read the law and history of creation, 
preservation and destruction: would relate them to the thoughts 
and impulses of mankind and read the destiny of dynasties as 
decreed by the deeds of men. Perceiving the harmony through- 
out inharmonious action, law within confusion and reality behind 
appearance, the astronomer-magician made known the laws of 
Isis to the governors of the land, who in turn obeyed those laws 
according to their nature and intelligence. Seeing the unalter- 
able action of law and the harmony through all existing forms, 
the astronomer-magician revered the law, acted in accordance 
with it and worshippd the one reality in the forms produced by 
the ever invisible Isis. 

The slaves of pain and pleasure knew Isis only by means of 
form and the senses; the wise knew Isis as the continual pro- 
ducer and supporter of all things. 

Humanity has changed little since the day of ancient Khem. 
Its desires, ambitions, and aspirations are different only in de- 
gree, not in kind. The principles of knowledge are the same as 
of yore. The methods and forms alone have changed. The souls 
who took part in Egypt’s life may again enter the arena in mod- 
ern times. Isis did not die in Egypt even as she was not there 
born. Worship exists to-day as it did then. 


The miner crawling in the bowels of the earth prays to the 
image of Mary to release him from the chains of toil. The phan- 
tom chaser of pleasure prays for a continuance of pleasure. 
The wise man sees law and order through apparent injustice and 
confusion and works in harmony with the only reality which he 
learns to perceive through all appearances. Isis is as real to- 
day as in the days of Khem. To-day Isis is worshipped by her 
votaries as an idol, an ideal, or the real, as she was then. The 
name and form of religions has changed but worship and religion 
are the same. People see and worship Isis according to their 
natures, characters and degrees of development. As the wor- 
ship of Isis was according to the intelligence of the people of 
Egypt, so it is now according to the intelligence of the people of 
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our age. but even before the rise of our civilization to a poird 
corresponding to the glory and wisdom of Egypt, our people are 
becoming as degenerate in their worship of Isis as were the 
Egyptians in the decadence of Egypt. In addition to the glamor 
of the senses, money-power, politics, and priesteraft are with- 
holding from the people the knowledge of Isis to-day even as in 
the days of Egypt. 

He who would know Isis must pass beyond the veil into the 
realms of the immaculate Isis; but to all mortals Isis is known 
only as she is, heavily draped and thickly veiled. 

But who is Isis and what is her veil? The Myth of the Veil 
of Isis may explain. The tale runs thus: 

Isis, our immaculate mother, nature, space, wove her beau- 
tiful veil that through it all things might be called into existence 
and given being. Isis began in her immaterial worlds to weave 
and as she wove she threw the texture of her veil, more delicate 
than sunlight, about the divinities. Continuing through the 
heavier worlds, the veil was woven accordingly until it reached 
down and enfolded the mortals and our world. 

Then all beings looked and saw from the part of the veil in 
which they were, the beauty of Isis through the texture of her 
veil. Then there were found within the veil love and immortal- 
ity, the eternal and inseparable couple, they to whom the highest 
gods bow low in reverent worship. 

Mortals then tried to place these eternal presences into form 
that they might keep and feel them in the veil. This caused the 
veil to be divided; on the one side man, on the other woman. In 
the place of love and immortality, the veil discovered to the mor- 
tals the presence of ignorance and death. 

Then ignorance threw a dark and stupefying cloud about the 
veil that unhallowed mortals might not violate love by their en- 
deavor to enshroud it in the veil. Death, too, added fear to the 
darkness, which ignorance had brought, so that mortals might 
not entail unto themselves an endless woe in striving to outline 
immortality in the folds of the veil. Love and immortality, 
therefore, is now hidden from mortals by ignorance and death. 
Ignorance darkens the vision and death adds fear, which pre- 
vent the finding of love and immortality. And mortal, fearing 
that he might utterly be lost, hugs and clings closer to the veil 
and shouts feebly out into the darkness to reassure himself. 

Isis still stands within her veil waiting until the vision of 
her children shall be strong enough to pierce it and see her 
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beauty undefiled. Love is still present to purify and cleanse the 
mind from its dark stains and wounds of selfishness and greed, 
and to show the fellowship with all that lives. Immortality is for 
him whose gaze stops not within, but who looks steadily through 
the veil of Isis, and beyond. Then finding love he feels akin to 
all, becomes a defender, a sponsor for, and the savior or elder 
brother, of Isis and all her children. 

Isis, pure and undefiled, is homogeneous primordial sub- 
stance throughout boundless, infinite space. Sex is the veil of 
Isis which gives visibility to matter though it clouds the vision of 
beings. From the thoughts and deeds of the men and beings of 
worn-out worlds, which Isis (nature, substance, space) has re- 
tained impressed within herself, our world was reproduced ac- 
cording to the law of cause and effect. So Mother Isis began her 
movements in her invisible realm and there was slowly brought 
into being all that had taken part in past evolutions; so our 
world was formed out of the invisible as a cloud is drawn out 
of the cloudiess sky. At first the beings of the world were light 
and airy; gradually they condensed in their bodies and forms 
until they finally are as we find ourselves to be to-day. In those 
early days, however, the gods walked the earth with men, and 
men were even as the gods. They did not know sex as we do now, 
for they were not so deeply enmeshed in the veil, but they gradu- 
ally became aware of it as the forces condensed and became more 
turbulent. The vision of the beings who were of neither sex 
was less clouded than is ours; they could see the purpose of the 
law and worked according to it; but as their attention was ever 
more taken up with things of the world, and in accordance with 
natural law, their sight closed to the inner world of spirit, 
and more fully opened to the outer world of matter; they de- 
veloped into sex and became the ordinary beings which we are 
to-day. 

In ancient times our bodies were produced by will operating 
through natural law. To-day our bodies are generated by desire, 
and most often come into existence against the wishes of those 
who generate them. We stand in our bodies at the lower end 
of the involutionary are and at the upward arc of the evolution- 
ary cycle. To-day we ean begin the climb, from grossest and 
heaviest folds to the lightest and thinnest strands of the veil of 
Isis, and even pierce the veil entirely, rise above it, and look on 
Isis herself instead of at the myriad forms which we conceive 
her to be, interpreting her by the veil. 


‘ 


~~ 
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According to the laws by which our world is ruled all beings 
who come into the world do so by sanction of Isis. She weaves 
for them the veil which they must wear during their sojourn 
here. The veil of Isis, sex, is spun out and woven by the fates, 
whom the ancients called the Daughters of Necessity. 

The veil of Isis extends throughout the worlds, but in our 
world it is represented by the two beings of opposite sex. Sex 
is the invisible loom on which are woven the garments which the 
formless beings put on to gain entrance to the physical and to 
take part in the affairs of life. It is by the action of the op- 
posites, spirit and matter as the warp and the woof, that the veil 
gradually becomes the visible garment of the soul; but warp and 
woof are as the instruments and material which are being con- 
stantly changed and prepared by the action of the mind on de- 
sire. Thought is the result of the action of the mind on desire 
and through thought (jf) the spirit-matter of life (Q) is di- 
rected into form (ty). 

Souls take the veil of Isis because without it they cannot 
complete the cycle of their journey through the worlds of forms; 
but having taken the veil, they become so enmeshed in its folds 
that they cannot see as the purpose of its weaving, anything 
other than social or sensual pleasures which it gives. 

The soul itself has no sex; but when wearing the veil it 
seems to have sex. One side of the veil appears as man, the 
other side as woman, and the mutual interplay and turning of 
the veil evokes all the powers which play through it. Then there 
is created and developed the sentiment of the veil. 

The sentiment of sex is the gamut of the human emotions which 
extends through every phase of human life, from that of the 
lowly savage, to the emotion of a mystic, and through all the 
poetic fancies attendant upon human culture. The sentiment 
and morals of the veil of Isis are exhibited alike by the savage 
who buys his wives or increases the number of them by the right 
of capture; by acts of chivalry; by the belief that each sex was 
ereated for the other by God; and by those who interpret the 
purpose of sex according to all mauner of fantastic notions. All 
alike are sentiments which enhance the value or attractiveness of 
each sex to the other. But the sentiment which seems to be most 
pleasing tc many wearers of the veil is the notion of the twin 
soul doctrine, presented under many forms according to the 
nature and desire of the believer. Simply put it is this, that man 
or woman is only half a being. To complete and _ per- 
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fect the being, the other half is needed and is to be 
found in one of the opposite sex. That these two halves are 
made solely and expressly for each other, and they must 
wander through the cycles of time until they shall meet and 
be united and thus form a perfect being. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that this fantastic notion is used as an excuse for disre- 
garding the established moral code and natural duties.’ 

The twin soul belief is one of the greatest obstacles to the 
soul’s progress, and the argument for the twin-soul emotion 
destroys itself when viewed calmly in the light of reason by one 
who has not found his soul’s affinity or other half and who is 
not too keenly suffering from the sting of the snake of sex. 

The word sex has a thousand different meanings to as 
many who hear it. To each it appeals according to the heredity 
of his body, his education, and his mind. To one it means all 
that the lust of body and animal desire would imply, to another 
a more refined sentiment of sympathy and love as exhibited by 
the devotion of husband and wife, and in the responsibilities of 
life. 

The idea of sex is carried into the sphere of religion, where 
the devotee thinks of an ever-present, omniscient and almighty 
God—i. e., as father and creator of all things—and a loving 
mother of mercy, who is beseeched by the devotee to intercede 
for him with God, the Father or the Son. Thus the idea of sex 
is conceived by the human mind, not only as ruling on this gross 
earth, but as extending through all the worlds and even prevail- 
ing in heaven, the incorruptible place. But whether one con- 
ceives of sex in its lowest or highest sense, this veil of Isis must 
ever veil mortal eyes. Human beings will always interpret that 
which lies beyond the veil from the side of the veil on which they 
look. 

It is not to be wondered at that the human mind is so im- 
pressed by the thought of sex. It has taken long ages to mould 
matter into its present forms, and the mind who has had to do 
with the various changes of the forms of matter must necessarily 
be impressed by them. 

And so sex, the veil of Isis, was gradually woven about and 
around and through all forms, and desire of sex in form pre- 
vailed and still prevails. As the mind more fully incarnated into 
sex, its vision became colored by the veil. It saw itself and others 
through the veil, and all the thought of mind is still and will be 


*See THE WORD, Vol. 2. No. 2, “‘Sex.’’ 
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colored by the veil until the wearer of the veil shall learn to 
discriminate between the wearer and the veil. 

Thus all that goes to make man man, is wrapped about by 
the veil of Isis. 

Veils are used for many purposes and are usually associated 
with woman. Nature is spoken of as feminine, and in form and 
action represented by a woman. Nature is ever weaving veils 
about herself. By women veils are used as beauty veils, bridal 
veils, mourning veils and to protect them against high winds 
and dust. Nature as well as woman protects, conceals and makes 
herself attractive by the use of veils. 

The history of the weaving and of the wearing of the veil 
. Of Isis to the present time, as well as the prophecy of its future, 
is outlined and suggested in the life of a human being from birth 
to the ripened intellect and old age. At birth the child is cared 
for by the parent; it has no thought nor care. Its soft flabby 
little body slowly takes on more definite form. Its flesh becomes 
firmer, its bones stronger, and it learns the uses of its senses 
and its limbs; it has not yet learned the use and purpose of its 
sex, the veil in which it is wrapped. This state represents the 
early forms of life; the beings of that period had no thought of 
the veil of Isis, though they lived within its folds. Their bodies 
were exuberant with life, they responded to and acted with the 
elements and the forces as naturally and joyously as children 
laugh and play in the sunlight. Childhood has no thought of 
the veil which it is wearing, but of which it is not yet conscious. 
This is the golden age of children as it was of humanity. Later 
the child goes to school and prepares itself for its work in the 
world; its body grows and develops into youth, until its eyes 
are opened—and it sees and becomes conscious of the veil of Isis. 
Then the world changes for it. The sunlight loses its rosy hue, 
shadows seem to fall about all things, clouds gather where none 
were seen before, a gloom seems to enwrap the earth. The youths 
have discovered their sex and it seems ill fitted to the wearers. 
This is due to the fact that a new influx of mind has come into 
that form and is incarnate in its senses, which are as the 
branches of the tree of knowledge. 

The old myth of Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden and 
their experience with the serpent is again gone over, and the 
bitterness of ‘‘the fall of man’’ is once more experienced. But 
the sense of so-called sin becomes a sense of pleasure; the cloud 
of gloom which seemed to enfold the world soon gives way to 
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vari-colored rainbow tints and hues. The sentiment of the 
veil appears; grey misgivings turn into songs of love; verses 
are read; poetry is composed to the mystery of the veil. The 
veil is accepted and worn—as a lurid cloak of vice, a gauzy ves- 
ture of sentiment, the purposeful robe of duty. 

The childhood of the race ripened into the early manhood 
of responsibility in which the race has since existed. Though 
often impulsively, gradually, and unthinkingly, yet, neverthe- 
less, the responsibilities of the veil are taken. The bulk of 
humanity to-day are like men-children and women-children. They 
come into the world, live, marry, and go through life without 
knowing the cause of their coming nor of their going, nor the 
the purpose of their stay; life is a garden of pleasure, a hall of 
vice, or a young-folks seminary where they learn a little and have 
a good time without much thought for the future, all according 
to their inclination and environment. But there are members of 
the human family who see a sterner reality in life. They feel a 
responsibility, they apprehend a purpose, and endeavor to see it 
more clearly and work in accordance with it. 

Man, after living through the first flush of his manhood, 
having assumed the cares and responsibilities of family life, 
having engaged in his work of life and taken his part in public 
affairs, having rendered service to his state when he so desired, 
feels at last that there is some mysterious purpose working 
through and within the veil which he is wearing. He may often 
attempt to catch glimpses of the presence and the mystery which 
he feels. With increasing age, the intellect will become stronger 
and the vision clearer, providing that the fires still slumber in 
the veil and have not burnt themselves out, and providing that 
these fires do not smoulder, causing smoke to ascend and to cloud 
the vision and suffocate the mind. 

As the fires of lust are controlled and the veil remains in- 
tact, its fabrics become cleansed and purified by the action of 
the mind contemplating the ideal world. The mind is then not 
limited by the veil. Its thought is free from the warp and the 
woof of the veil and it learns to contemplate things as they are 
rather than as given form and tendency by the veil. So old age 
may ripen into wisdom instead of passing into senility. Then, 
as intellect becomes strong and divinity more evident, the fabric 
of the veil may be so worn that it may be laid aside consciously. 
When with another birth the veil is taken again, vision may be 
strong enough and power great enough in early life, to use the 
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forces held within the veil for the purpose to which they are 
ultimately destined, and death may be overcome. 

The veil of Isis, sex, brings to mortals all their misery, 
suffering and despair. Through the veil of Isis come birth, 
disease, and death. The veil of Isis keeps us in ignorance, breeds 
envy, hatred, rancor and fear. With the wearing of the veil 
come fierce desire, phantasies, hypocrisy, deceit and will-o’-the- 
Wisp ambitions. 

Should, then, sex be denied, renounced, or suppressed in 
order to tear away the veil which shuts us out from the world of 
knowledge? To deny, renounce or suppress one’s sex is to do 
away with the very means of growing out of it. The fact that 
we are wearers of the veil should prevent us from denying it; 
to renounce sex would be a refusal of one’s duties and responsi- 
bility, to suppress one’s sex is to attempt a lie and to destroy 
the means of learning wisdom from the lessons which the duties 
and responsibilities of sex teach, and of understanding the 
forms which Isis shows us as pictures on her veil and as object 
lessons of life. 

Acknowledge the wearing of the veil, but do not make the 
wearing of it the object of life. Assume the responsibilities of 
the veil, but do not become entangled in its meshes so as to lose 
sight of the purpose and become intoxicated with the poetry of 
the veil. Perform the duties of the veil, with the veil as an in- 
strument of action, but unattached to the instrument and the 
result of action. The veil cannot be torn away, it must be worn 
away. By looking steadily through it it fades away and allows 
the union of the knower with the known. 

The veil protects and shuts out from the mind of man in- 
fluences and entities which would be very harmful in his present 
ignorance of the powers of the veil. The veil of sex prevents 
the mind from seeing and coming into contact with the invisible 
powers and entities that swarm about him, and which, like 
birds of the night, are attracted by the light his mind throws 
into their realms. The veil of sex is also a centre and play- 
ground for the forces of nature. Through it the circulation of 
the grades of matter through the different kingdoms is carried 
on. With the veil of sex, the soul may enter into the realms of 
nature, watch her operations, become acquainted with the 


processes of transformation and transmutation from kingdom 
to kingdom. 
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There are seven stages in the development of humanity 
through the veil of Isis. Four have been passed, we are in the 
fifth, and two are yet to come. The seven stages are: innocence, 
initiatory, selection, crucifixion, transmutation, purification and 
perfection. Through these seven stages, all souls must pass 
who have not obtained release from the cycle of reincarnations. 
These are the seven stages which have to do with the manifested 
worlds, they mark the involution of souls into matter to gain ex- 
perience, overcome, instruct, and obtain freedom from matter in 
the completion of their evolutionary journey. 

To those familiar with the meaning of the signs of the 
zodiac, it will be of assistance in understanding the stages or 
degrees mentioned, to know how the seven are to be applied and 
understood by the zodiac, and also to know what signs are those 
to which the veil of Isis applies. In figure 7, the zodiac is shown 
with its twelve signs in their accustomed order. The veil of Isis 
begins at the sign of gemini (II) in the unmanifested world and 
extends downward from its immaterial realm through the first 
sign of the manifested world, cancer (95), breath, the first mani- 
fested through the spiritual world, through the spirit-matter of 
the sign leo, (), life. Becoming coarser and heavier in its 

















FIGURE 7. 


THE VEIL OF ISIS 1? 


descent through the astral world, represented by the sign of 
virgo (my), form, it finally reaches its lowest point in the sign 
libra (++), sex. Then it turns upward on its evolutionary are, 
corresponding to its downward curve, through the sign of 
scorpio (11), desire; sagittary (7), thought; capricorn (V§), 
individuality; there is the end of all personal effort and indi- 
vidual duty. Passing again into the unmanifested it ends at the 
same phase, but at the opposite end of the plane from which it 
began in the sign aquarius (<’), soul. 

The veil of Isis is draped over high and spiritual as well 
as the lowly and sensual worlds. It begins at the sign of gemini 
(II), substance, the homogeneous primordial element, there 
securely fastened, and passes downward in its sweep. Isis on 
her high plane no mortal eye can see, as mortal eyes can never 
pierce the realm beyond the manifested; but when a soul has 
passed through all seven stages, it then, from the viewpoint of 
aquarius («), soul, perceives Isis as she is at gemini (II), im- 
maculate, pure, innocent. 

The natures of the seven stages are indicated by the signs. 
Cancer (95), breath, is that stage or degree at which all souls to 
take part in or having to do with the physical world begin; it is 
the world untouched by guile or impurity, the stage of innocence. 
There the ego is in its spiritual and god-like state, acting in ac- 
cord with universal law it breathes out and puts forth from 
itself the spirit-matter, life, of the next stage or degree, leo (2), 
and so likewise passing on the veil, spirit-matter builds itself into 
form. 

Life as spirit-matter, is in the initial stage of sex. Beings 
at the initiatory stage of life are dual-sexed. In the following 
sign, virgo (my), form, they enter the stage of selection, and the 
bodies which were dual now become separate in their sex. In 
this stage the human physical form is taken, and mind inear- 
nates. Then begins the stage or degree of crucifixion, in which 
the ego passes through all the sorrow which saviors of every re- 
ligion are said to have endured. This is the sign of equilibrium 
and balance in which it learns all the lessons of physical life: in- 
earnated in a body of sex it learns all the lessons which sex can 
teach. Throughallinearnations it learns through performance the 
duties of all family ties and must while still incarnate in a body 
of sex, pass through all other degrees. The physical bodies only 
of humanity are in this degree, but humanity as a race is in the 
next sign, scorpio (11), desire, and degree of transmutation. In 
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this sign the ego must transmute the desires from purely 
sexual affinity (+), into the higher purposes of life. This is the 
sign and degree in which all passions and lusts must be trans- 
muted, before it may perceive from its plane the inner forms and 
powers which stand within and behind the physical appearance. 

The next degree is that in which the desire-forms are puri- 
fied. This is done by thought, (7). Then the currents and 
forces of life are perceived and guided by thought, through as- 
piration into the final human stage, where the human becomes 
immortal. The final and seventh stage is that of perfection, at 
the sign capricorn (/f), individuality ;in which having overcome 
all lust, anger, vanity, envy and the myriad vices, having puri- 
fied and cleansed the mind of all sensuous thoughts, and having 
realized the indwelling divinity, the mortal puts on immortality, 
through the perfective rites. All uses and purposes of the veil 
of Isis are then clearly perceived, and the immortal aids all 
those who are still struggling in their ignorance in the lower 
folds of the veil. 





It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought for every individ- 
ual man, that his earthly influence, which has had a commence- 
ment, will never through all ages, were he the very meanest of 
us, have anend! What is done is done; has already blended itself 
with the boundless, ever-living, ever-working Universe, and will 
also work there, for good or for evil, openly or secretly, through- 
out all time. But the life of every man is as the wellspring of a 
stream, whose small beginnings are indeed plain to all, but whose 
ulterior course and destination, as it winds through the expanses 
of infinite years, only the Omniscient can discern. Will it mingle 
with neighboring rivulets, as a tributary; or receive them as 
their sovereign? Is it to be a nameless brook, and will its tiny 
waters, among millions of other brooks and rills, increase the 
eurrent of some world-river? Or is it to be itself a Rhine or 
Donau, whose goings-forth are to the uttermost lands, its flood 
an everlasting boundary-line on the globe itself, the bulwark 
and highway of whole kingdoms and continents? We know 
not; only in either case, we know, its path is to the great ocean; 
its waters, were they but a handful, are here, and cannot be an- 
nihilated or permanently held back. 

—Carlyle, Voltaire. 


“SAVONAROLA’”? OF FLORENCE. 
THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. 
A PorTRAITURE OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Dr. W. WIL.iaAMs. 


ProLtocue. THe NIRMANAKAYA.? 


HE TRAGEDY of life was finished, and one in whose 
soul had dawned the light of the higher life (it matters 
not what his name or when he lived) quitted the frail 
worn-out body now an empty shell, and wended his 

flight onward and upward as though drawn by some mystic force 
and impulse towards the place he had prepared for himself, in 
the silent unknown land that no mortal may know. 

His career in earth life had not been a pleasant or a prosper- 
ous one, but marked and fraught too much with disappointment 
and apparent failure, with suffering and unmerited ingratitude, 
ridicule and neglect from his fellowmen, to make its memory and 
reminiscence a source of delight and joy. It had not, however, 
been altogether an unsuccessful one, as amidst many trials and 
conflicts a good fight had been waged, obstacles great and almost 
insuperable had been surmounted and Self conquest, of all victo- 
ries the greatest, had been achieved and won. For years a lone 
pilgrim, he had walked on the straight and narrow path of duty, 
self-abnegation and denial, that must be threaded and traversed 
ere the goal of human perfection, the soul’s ultimate destiny, 
ean be attained and realized. Taking a last and farewell glance 
at the world he was leaving behind and ascending higher and 
higher, his soul became the subject of feelings and emotions of 
mingled sorrow and regret: sorrow for those amongst whom he 
had lived, who were immersed in spiritual darkness and error; 
regret that his labors to raise and uplift humanity onto the plane 


1A term signifying one who, having attained human perfection, and won the 


right to enter into Nirvana, makes the grand refusal, preferring to return to earth life 
and labor in the cause of humanity. 
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of a higher and truer life had been so unfruitful and unproduc- 
tive of results. 

Gaining and standing on.a lofty eminence, he gazed in rap- 
ture on the transcendent beauty and gorgeous loveliness of the 
prospect that presented itself to his view: a boundless region of 
hight and splendor, with its sunny plains and shaded dells, far as 
the eye could perceive, bedecked with trees and flowers of in- 
finite variety in form and color, resplendent and glowing with 
the radiant light of a sun that never sets. Here and there he be- 
held abodes and palatial edifices beautiful and elegant in archi- 
tectural outline, beyond a poet’s power to imagine or describe. 
There, too, scattered throughout that illimitable domain, were 
myriads of once human beings who in their forms were bright 
and pure and clear as crystal and who had come from out of 
every nation and people and tongue, and there also were those 
who like himself had suffered and come out of great tribulation, 
and were now waiting to welcome him into their midst; but he 
moved not; stirred not. He saw, assembled in companies, sages 
and students pursuant and still engaged in the search for knowl- 
edge, still filled and animated with the desire to investigate into 
the laws of the new and higher existence they were now enjoying. 
Anon he heard the strains of a sweet melody sang by voices—the 
enchanting tones of which thrilled through his whole being—and 
listened to the greeting words: 


(Come to the land of peace, 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
Come where the shadow passes from the soul away— 
All sounds of conflict cease. 
Come to the land of rest, 
Come where amidst the radiant band 
Of loving souls, gathered here from every land 
My spirit shall be blest. 


Still he hesitated and stirred not. Then a voice spake, and 
when he heard it he hid his face beneath his hands and knelt in 
reverence as Moses bowed himself when, in the lonely wilderness, 
he heard the voice speaking out of the burning bush. 

‘‘Child of earth!’’ it said, ‘‘Why standest thou, what de- 
layest thy entering into thy place of rest and peace?’’ 

He knew who it was that spake unto him and in lowly tones 
of adoration. 
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‘‘Great and Eternal Spirit,’’ he replied, ‘‘when thy light 
and truth came to me in earth life, and dawned within my soul, 
with them came also a great love for my fellowmen, a love that 
enabled me to bear and earry life’s heavy burden, and suffer in 
Silence and without murmuring the ills and afflictions that as- 
sailed me. It gave me strength and led me forth to those that 
were living in darkness and ignorance, to make known unto them 
thy truth and reveal unto them the Good Law, a love that caused 
me to endure ingratitude and insult, to bear persecution, to live 
on in poverty and want, despised and rejected. It believed all 
things, hoped all things, endured all things and abideth still, 
operating in my soul.’’ 

‘*What then, oh child of earth, wishest thou?’’ ‘‘I1 have come 
out of the world where ignorance of thee and of thy law prevail, 
and many are wandering to and fro seeking for happiness that 
never comes to them, and men and women are living in mad pur- 
suit of pleasure and wealth, whose cry is ‘Let us eat and drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.’ Let me go back again and 


be thy prophet unto them, proclaiming the evangel of a higher 
and diviner life.’’ 


‘‘Understandest thou, child of earth, what thou askest? 
Knowest thou the prophet’s doom in a world where selfishness is 
rampant, and sensual enjoyments and delights are the prevailing 
rule of life, a doom of mockings and scourgings, of bonds and 
imprisonments, yea, moreover, to be stoned or slain with the 
sword, to live destitute, afflicted, tortured and tormented?’’ 

‘‘T know, Oh Holy One! blessed be thou, that darkness and 
error endure not forever, that truth only is eternal and will final- 
ly prevail and reign throughout the universe, that men will not 
always love darkness rather than light, of which suffer me to 
return and become again thy messenger and evangelist. ’’ 

‘‘Be it then as thou wilst, oh child of earth. Take thy rest 
for a season, then shalt thou return and be my prophet in the 
world. Many that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament and they that turn many to the right way as the stars 
forever and ever. Many shall be purified and made white, and 
tried. The wicked shall do wickedly and shall not understand, 
but the wise shall understand. Go now thy way; as thy day, so 
shall thy strength be, and at the end thou shalt stand in thy lot 
and see of the travail of thy soul and be satisfied.’’ 
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In the year 1475, on the 24th of April, a stranger stood and 
knocked at the gateway of the Dominican convent in the city of 
Bologna, at that date, one of the cities in Northern Italy , famous 
for its university. The appearance of his travel-stained gar- 
ments and the traits of weariness and fatigue manifested in his 
drooping and tired form, betokened that he had come a long 
distance and was greatly in need of rest and refreshment, which 
he craved from a darkhooded monk who opened the gate and con- 
ducted the stranger in silence to the refectory, where were al- 
ready assembling the inmates for their evening repast. As they 
silently trooped in, without noise or bustle, they took their ac- 
customed places at the supper table and then turned furtive 
glances towards their unknown guest. They were impressed, 
they could not tell why, with a something about him in his mien 
and appearance they could neither understand nor define, that 
attracted their gaze and riveted their thoughts and attention 
upon him. He had not that venerable aspect that old age oft- 
times presents, for he was young and only in his twenty-third 
year. It was not because of his stately form, nor the masculine 
beauty of feature that claimed their regards, for they were noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. As they sat in solemn silence partaking 
of their evening meal and wondering within themselves and ask- 
ing the question: Who is he? they became conscious of a some- 
thing infusing itself within their souls, waking and rousing them 
out of their torpid lives and bringing back to them the light and 
enthusiasm of their youthful novitiate days which had dwindled 
and gradually faded away in the dull monotonous drudgery and 
degrading bootless inactivity of convent life. Whatever it was, 
there was a power surrounding this strange guest they could 
not resist, and whose effects were manifest in the mental calm 
and tranquillity, the inward sense of peace they felt from his 
presence in their midst. There was a halo, a spiritual exhalation 
or emanation of something ineffable and indefinable they had 
never felt or experienced before, and therefore could not com- 
prehend nor explain. All they knew was that as they gazed into 
the calm and lucid depths of his sparkling eyes (resplendente, e 
di color celeste) they caught glimpses of a new and to them an 
unknown world of life and light, a something high and divine 
that transcended all power of thought and analysis, and before 
which they felt constrained to bow in acknowledgment of its 
influence. 
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At the completion of their humble meal, the stranger sud- 
denly arose and bowing his head respectfully thanked the sub- 
Prior at the head of the table for his kind hospitality that even- 
ing, and begged that he might be conducted to the Prior with 
whom he earnestly desired to have a personal interview. 

‘*Not to-night canst thou see him, oh stranger,’’ answered 
the sub-Prior, ‘‘but sleep and refresh thy wearied frame, and at 
dawn of morn I will lead thee to his reception room.”’ 

Giving the customary sign of retiring to their cells, those 
fratres slowly and silently passed out, each to his own dormi- 
tory. The sub-Prior beckoning the guest to follow him, con- 
ducted him to a small chamber in an adjoining corridor which 
contained a low bedstead with a straw mattress and a single 
blanket. It was unfurnished either with couch or chair and un- 
adorned save with a black wooden crucifix suspended over the 
doorway. Uttering a pax vobiscum (peace be with thee) he 
parted from his guest and retired to his own apartment, also ask- 
ing himself the question: Who is he? It was Savonarola. 

On that day had come the crisis of his life. He had cut him- 
self adrift from the past, had parted with and given up all that 
a man counts dearest in life, had become a fugitive from his 
childhood’s home and forsaken father and mother and renounced 
kindred and friends whose loved faces and forms he was never 
to have the pleasure of beholding again. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


If biography, as it has been said, be philosophy teaching by 
example then that of Savonarola is filled and fraught with the 
greatest interest and instruction, not only to the general reader 
but also to the theosophical student. As a rule, biographies, if 
interesting, are frequently disappointing. They give copious de- 
tails and facts and ex parte statements and accounts of an in- 
dividual’s external life and character, but leave unsketched and 
unnoticed his or her inner life, the mode of its development and 
the inner working of those principles of the great law of life, 
from the study of which we may gather instruction that shall 
be profitable to ourselves and form a criterion by which to gauge 
and judge of our own individual progression or retrogression 
in the divine life. The basis of all true knowledge and science 
is comparison, as it enables us, from the observation and consid- 
eration of things and facts and their inter-relationship, to form 
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correct judgments and arrive at right conclusions necessary 
and essential for the comprehension of those principles and 
forces operating within and without us, towards the purification, 
enlightenment and perfection of humanity in general. Com- 
parison, however, to become effective and profitable needs 
and demands observation and reflection, forming a trinity of 
faculties, the right exercise of which is the open sesame to that 
treasury of true knowledge and wisdom, which enables us at 
the end of each incarnation to leave the world more advanced in 
truth and better than we found it. 

In unfolding the panorama of Savonarola’s eventful life and 
stormful career, in the presentation of the most interesting and 
extraordinary incidents from childhood to his exit from off 
the world’s stage on which he played such an important and 
leading part, it will be our chief aim and principal endeavor to 
give an outline of the inner development of a life respecting 
which the most diverse and antagonistic views and opinions have 
been entertained, some of his biographers regarding him as a 
political charlatan, and a religious impostor and enthusiast, 
others, with a deeper and truer insight, viewing and esteeming 
him as a reformer whose only object was the purification of 
national life and the inauguration of a more truly spiritual form 
of church polity and government throughout Italy and the 
whole of Christendom. Beneath the phenomenal incidents of 
his career we shall attempt to merge and assimilate our individu- 
ality with his so that we may be better able to understand and 
appreciate the principles of the Higher Life and its manifesta- 
tions which was the polestar by which all his acts and deeds 
and teachings were directed for the execution and discharge of 
his mission and the accomplishment of his own extraordinary 
and strange destiny. In doing this we hope to discover the true 
secret of his life and character of the great power and influence 
he wielded, which so many historians and biographical writers 
have failed to divine and recognize, and so place him on the 
pedestal of the world’s honor and respect which is rightly and 
truly his. Honor to whom honor is due is an old adage and is 
still an expression of the general sentiment of mankind, evincing 
that after the subsidence of passion and recovery of its normal 
tranquillity of mind and right judgment, human nature is, as it 
has always proved, responsive to whatever is true and just 
and noble, and ever ready and willing to repair, as far as lies 
in its power, and atone for the injustice and cruelty of the past, 
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to redress the wrongs of the injured and rehabilitate the reputa- 
tion and fair name of the innocent, by posthumous monuments 
and memorials of honor. 

To the theosophical student it is cheering to remark this 
tendency and characteristic of the present age with reference 
to the life and character of Savonarola. An inquiry and a 
hankering are being manifested and becoming prevalent, to 
know something more and further concerning one who so unsel- 
fishly and at the expense of his life, labored and worked for the 
uprearment of humanity on to higher planes of life and thought, 
and established a loftier and purer standard of public national 
morality than what had prevailed before, and thus lead it into the 
path of true progression. After going through the picture 
gallery of his life and making ourselves acquainted with its 
trials and sufferings, its endeavors and failures, its successes, 
disappointments and reverses, also with the barbarous cruelty 
and inhuman tortures and torments to which he was subjected 
and had endured, it may be, we shall catch glimpses and come 
into touch with the invisible power, the something which can 
invest humanity with a fringe of divinity and endow it with a 
dignity of nature and a nobility of character that no royal letters 
patent of monarch or princely potentate can bestow or confer 
and at the same time realize the great truth uttered by an Amer- 
ican, yet a true world poet of humanity: 

‘‘We can make our lives sublime’’ 
by a faithful obedience to the divine monitor within us, our 
Higher Self, and following in the wake and track of a great 
soul who has preceded us in the pilgrimage which sooner or later 
all have to attempt and undertake. 


SAVONAROLA, THE YOUNG STUDENT. 


The ancestors and parents of Savonarola were citizens 
of Ferrara, the capital of a small state in Northern Italy. His 
grandfather, Michel Savonarola, occupied an important position 
in society and was greatly and justly respected as being the court 
physician and also for his philanthropy and general kindness 
towards the poor and indigent, whose wants he relieved by his 
purse and mitigated their suffering by his art. 

The father also of Savonarola was attached to the court, and 
though not in affluent circumstances, passed through life without 
acquiring any great degree of fame or reputation. He was con- 
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tent to be a hanger on and a dependent in the retinue of the 
reigning house of Este, squandering the fortune acquired by the 
genius and talents of his father, and would doubtless have sunk 
into ruin and poverty but for the restraining influence of his 
wife Elena, a lady of an illustrious Mantuan family, endowed 
with a lofty mind and great firmness of character. 

They had seven children, but the third, Girolamo, was the 
one upon whom the hopes of the family were placed to keep up 
and preserve the family reputation in society. He was by no 
means an attractive or beautiful child, being rather shy, reticent 
and retiring in his ways and habits. His parents could not 
understand how it was that he appeared to keep himself aloof 
and refrained from mingling and indulging in the sports and 
frolicsome pastimes and games of his childhood’s companions. 
To them it seemed something unnatural and uncanny that whilst 
his playfellows were romping and running about in those joyous 
ecstacies of pleasure and delight that are characteristic of happy 
childhood’s days, Girolamo would retire to some lonely place and 
sit as though lost and absorbed in deep thought. He was an 
enigma and puzzle to them they could not unriddle nor solve. 
This was not, however, the case with his grandfather who, gifted 
with the clairvoyance and prescience of genius, read and com- 
prehended the boy’s inner nature, within which, though latent 
inactive, was a great soul in embryo, with faculties and powers 
that needed only proper and suitable training for their expan- 
sion and development. He therefore resolved to take upon him- 
self the care and superintendence of his early education. It 
was with him truly a work of faith and labor of love, bringing 
to him a twofold blessing; it expanded his own heart, preserving 
it young and tender, and attracted the boy’s love and affection, 
the tendrils of which embraced and twined round his aged grand- 
father as twines the ivy round an old oak tree, so that in his 
declining years he enjoyed the inestimable prize and priceless 
asset of a child’s loving friendship, a source of joy that never 
diminishes and wastes away, but amidst all that is fleeting and 
evanescent, remains stable and abides unchanged and always 
the same. 

He soon discovered and gauged the boy’s abilities and ca- 
pacities for learning and retaining knowledge. His system of 
education was not so much a process of instilling knowledge as 
educating what was already stored up within him. His pupil 
readily and quickly acquired the rudiments of Latin, and in a 
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wonderfully short space of time was able to construe and trans- 
late with great accuracy and precision the most difficult passages 
in the works of the great Latin authors. Thus Savonarola grew 
up to youthhood, under the fostering care and supervision of his 
grandfather whose intention it was to train and educate him for 
the medical profession. He spared no expense and neglected no 
means to qualify him for occupying ultimately a high position in 
the ducal court. It was, however, decreed otherwise, for his 
grandfather died very suddenly, and the boy came under the 
guidance and control of his worldly minded father, who then 
began to instruct him in the philosophy of Aristotle, whose sys- 
tem of logic and ethics, together with the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, were the recognized textbooks in the public schools and 
colleges throughout Europe. 

Savonarola proved a diligent student and as Burlamachi, 
his earliest biographer and personal friend, states, ‘‘ worked 
night and day to master the laws of syllogistical reasoning, of 
definition, and the right apposition of major, minor and middle 
terms, and the full application of the dictum de omne aut nullo, 
so that in a few years he became a practised and skilful dis- 
putant.’’ No task seemed too difficult, no subject in science, as 
it was then taught, was beyond his grasp and comprehension. 
He revelled and delighted in learning, studying and making him- 
self acquainted with the principles and teachings of Platonic 
philosophy which was then becoming known to the learned world 
through the labors and writings of Marsilius Ficinus, the 
greatest classical scholar of his time, and whose translations 
of Plato’s works and those of Plotinus will ever remain a lasting 
monument of his genius and great erudition. There was no 
author, Greek or Latin, whose works were accessible, that Savon- 
arola did not read and study. He also cultivated the art of 
poetry and wrote verses that gave evidence of a poetic vein in 
his nature that needed only culture to make him distinguished 
amongst the literati of his country. He also excelled in drawing 
and music, especially the latter, and was an accomplished and 
proficient performer on the lute, with which he was accustomed 
to relieve the tedium and weariness of his long and protracted 
studies. 

Various and eccentric have been the explanatory theories 
put forth to account for such early exhibitions of youthful ge- 
nius and manifestations of precocious intellect. The annals 
of science and philosophy teem with speculations and now for- 
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gotten and exploded interpretations of these extraordinary men- 
tal phenomena, originating from erroneous conceptions of the 
human constitution and ignorance of the true law of human de- 
velopment. Owing to the rapid progress made and achieved in all 
departments of science and philosophy, and the widespread 
doctrines and teachings of Theosophy, they have now become 
discarded and regarded as debris marking the pathway trav- 
ersed by humanity on its upward ascent to realms and regions 
of more accurate and certain knowledge. Such we venture to 
predict will be the fate of the present accepted theory of heredity 
to which some scientists and professors of psychology cling so 
tenaciously because unwilling to step out of the narrow and 
contracted path of investigation they have marked for them- 
selves in the investigation and pursuit of truth. With its ex- 
traordinary and unproven assumptions, its equivocal and du- 
bious inferences, the doctrine of ‘‘ Heredity,’’ like the Ptolemaic 
system of cycles and epicycles in astronomy, and that of the 
specific creation of species and genera in the science of biology, 
will eventually pass away and become supplanted by the more 
satisfactory philosophy of the ‘‘Septenary Constitution of 
Man,’’ and its corollary doctrine of ‘‘Reinecarnation,’’ that so 
luminously and clearly explains and elucidates all the mysteries 
and anomalies of human life in its various phases of aberration, 
as also of its normal or extraordinary mental and spiritual de- 
velopment, thus strengthening man’s belief and confirming his 
trust and confidence in the divine Ruler of the universe, the 
only true basis of religion which is the vestibule leading to the 
Higher Life. 

Applying the principles and teachings of Theosophy to the 
ease of Savonarola, we can readily and clearly divine the reason 
and explain the cause, the why and wherefore of his rapid prog- 
ress in his studies and the acquisition of knowledge. As with 
Gautama the Buddha in India, and with modern geniuses such 
as Mozart, the child musical composer, Sir William Jones, the 
great philologist, and many other prodigies of learning, he had, 
in previous incarnations, cultivated and developed his intellec- 
tual faculties and acquired stores of knowledge and experience 
and attained to that high state of mental, moral and spiritual 
elevation which enabled and qualified him on his reappearance 
on the earth plane to display such extraordinary g genius and 


take a leading position in the sphere of life and in “the age in 
which he lived. 
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Savonarola had therefore only to follow the trend of his pre- 
vious antenatal existence, to gather together its scattered 
threads and acquire the modes of grammatical expression then 
in vogue, in order to advance to a higher grade of perfection 
and thus fulfill his mission in life. This was not difficult to him, 
for he had learned the great secret of success and true progress: 
‘*'l'o labor and to wait.’’ A secret so few acquire because they 
fail to divine and grasp the law of their individual lives, and to 


realize what has been forcibly and pithily expressed by an 
old writer, 


‘*Nil sine labore Dii vendunt mortalibus.’’ 


‘‘The gods give us mortals nothing without labor and exertion,’’ 
a truism which must be accepted and acted upon without excep- 
tion by all who desire to know and understand the problem of 
human destiny and progression. There is no royal road of 
ascension to them but that of labor and strenuous endeavor, 
the Via Sacra that leads up to their temple and brings us ulti- 
mately into close acquaintance and intimate association with 
them. The further we tread it, the higher we ascend, the greater 
becomes our assimilation to them through the acquisition of: 
that divine knowledge, while at the same time it enlightens the 
mind, purifies also those ingrained instincts in human nature to 
which a blind and ignorant subservience is the source of all 
unhappiness and non-progression. 

On the attainment of his twentieth year and standing on the 
threshold of youthful manhood, the future career of Savonarola 
became the subject of his parents’ serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration. His elder brother Ognibene had already adopted 
the military profession, whilst his second brother, displaying no 
ambition or inclination for public life, devoted himself to the 
economic superintendence and management of the parental es- 
tate. Since the death of the grandfather, the family had some- 
what suffered and declined in fortune and prestige, and its 
position and status in court circles had also become considerably 
weakened and lowered. To retrieve this reversal of fortune and 
regain their former station of dignity and affluence, all their 
hopes were now concentrated upon Savonarola, whom they 
fondly expected would prove the means by which this object 
might be accomplished and their wishes gratified and fulfilled. 
They dreamed delightful dreams, as all parents do at times, of 
personal aggrandizement and indulged in pleasing visions of 
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coming splendor, of rank and princely favors. They proved 
delusive dreams, unreal and beguiling visions like the phantom 
Fata Morgana which by its deceptive appearance misleads, be- 
trays and disappoints the lone traveler wandering over the silent 
and solitary plains of a barren sandy desert. It is said that man 
proposes, but a higher will than his, inscrutable and invisible, 
disposes and decrees, moulding and shaping our plans and de- 
signs, rough-hew them as we will. And this was so with the 
parents of Savonarola, who lived in utter ignorance of the great 
silent process of spiritual development that had been going on 
in the youth’s inner nature, and of which he himself could not 
understand and comprehend the meaning. 


He had been, as has been observed, from earliest years, a 
thoughtful and reflective child, and betaking himself to some 
retired spot would sit pondering and thinking and thinking and 
pondering on what, as yet, he could not clearly define nor ex- 
plain to himself. After receiving the lessons of his lovable and 
gentle-hearted grandfather, he would go to his own little study 
and sit for hours, meditating on the instructions given and im- 
parted to him. Often, whilst so engaged, he felt the influx of a 
mysterious something or power that raised him into a new world 
of thought, a higher life of light and experience in which he 
felt himself no stranger, why he could not then divine; he only 
knew it was native to him. As years advanced these states of 
mental and spiritual elevation became more intense, resulting in, 
not only an expansion of his intellectual faculties which enabled 
him to acquire learning so rapidly, but also in the purification 
and enlightenment of his moral and spiritual nature, enabling 
him at once and quickly to distinguish and separate truth from 
error and learn the great initial lesson in acquiring true knowl- 
edge, that ‘‘Things are not what they seem.’’ A lesson useful 
and salutary, though not always a pleasing one, when after 
entering into the society called the world we eventually discover 
that all is not gold that glitters, that jewels flashing on and be- 
decking many a fair young brow, are not real diamonds, but only 
paste, that what is accounted beauty, elegance of manners and 
gentility, is but a flimsy veneer that, when torn off, reveals a 
depravity and vileness, revolting and shocking to witness and 
terribly shakes all faith and confidence in human nature, and the 
old disturbing and disquieting question is heard: ‘‘Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ 
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We have said it is a salutary lesson at all times and so it 
proved, as we shall presently see, to Savonarola on his first and 
last introduction to the seductive gaieties and frivolities of 
public and court life. Over and above this inward process we 
have just adverted to, there was another of a higher and more 
spiritual character we must notice or we shall fail to learn fully 
the secret of his life and extraordinary career. Like as the sun- 
light falling upon the surface of the earth enters and becomes 
latent in it, pervading it, cherishing and vivifying it and at last 
manifests itself in the infinite variety of shapes and forms of 
flowers with their beautiful colors and exquisite perfumes, so 
entered and inflowed into Savonarola’s nature, a subtle pene- 
trating something, let it be called as it may, which, operating in 
that part of his nature called the soul or heart, expanded and 
filled it with a sense and love of the true, the good and the beau- 
tiful, and eventually manifested itself in a boundless never ceas- 
ing affection and sympathy for humanity; and there in Ferrara, 
like a fair flower budding and blossoming in a strange and soli- 
tary place so Savonarola grew up to youthful manhood unno- 
ticed and unregarded. As he wandered through and traversed 
its stately piazzas, or in the market place commingled with the 
poor and ignorant and superstitious peasantry, his sensitive 
nature became deeply and painfully impressed with witnessing 
the great amount of suffering and privation silently and uncom- 
plainingly endured by beings too weak and helpless to defend 
and shield themselves from the tyrannical and cruel exactions 
of avaricious nobles, who regarded them as mere hewers of wood! 
and drawers of water born into the world to minister and supply 
the means wherewith to indulge themselves and spend their 
lives in one continuous course of vice and dissipation. 

In his lonely perambulations through crowded courts and 
alleys of the city, noticing the wretched tenements in which men 
and women with pale looking and sickly offspring were living 
penned and huddled together like animals, and his ears listening 
to the still sad music of humanity, the floodgates of love, of pity 
and compassion, within the heart of Savonarola, opened wide so 
that he never forgot, but always entertained and felt the deepest 
sympathy for the suffering poor throughout his life. 


(To be Continued.) 








MODERN PROBLEMS. 


By FReperiIcK Francis Cook. 


CCORDING to the logie of evolution, when uninformed 
A by involution, man’s appearance on earth, i. e., his 
assumed development from the animal form of mind, 
is due to chance, or what is specifically (and most 
significantly) called ‘‘sport.’’ And if the planet Mars be in- 
habited, as is now generally believed, a like ‘‘sportive’’ event 
once happened there, and so throughout all the habitable worlds 
of the universe. 

Over against this evolutionary Monism, the Soul doctrine of 
Pre-existence not only affirms an inherent dualism, but clearly 
distinguished modes of involution, resulting in two equally dis- 
tinct types of psychical expression: one animal, the other human. 
The involution to animal life is affirmed to be from a state of 
approximately undifferentiated consciousness, and throughout 
its manifestation in discrete form, its activities are instinctive or 
automatic—a mode wholly void of responsibility. Over against 
this, in clearest distinction, stands man, self-aware, a reasoning 
being, and endowed with that divinest attribute, conscience. 

The Adamic theory, which accounts for man by special 
creation, being no longer in favor, it clearly devolves on any 
substitute theory that undertakes to bridge the chasm between 
animal and man, to do so by a consistent and logical process. 
Materialistic science is now diligently rammaging among the dry 
bones of Mother Earth for missing links; yet when found the 
real problem will be not one jot advanced: for it is wholly a 
psychical one, and involution, not evolution, holds the key. Biolo- 
gists are quite agreed that the evolution of man from animal is 
not now possible. Obviously this is so because there is no longer 
any need for the process. In other words, that kind of ‘‘sport”’ 
has had its day. 

Psychiecally the animal and the human aspects are respect- 
ively distinguished by consciousness and self-consciousness— 
phenomena characterized by wholly different connotations. The 
highest potentiality of simple conscionsness is instinct. This 
attribute under favorable conditions, may, however, be developed 
to points nearly indistinguishable from reason. This brings us 
to the border line where the two processes make the closest 
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touch, and where, when in the evolution of worlds the trans- 
cendent psychological moment arrives, an involutionary self-con- 
scious soul impulsion is enabled to lay hold upon (or enmesh 
itself, for purposes of embodiment with) the product of con- 
sciousness raised through automatic function to its highest 
power of apperception. And even as adventurous man hails 
with eager expectancy the opening of hitherto unexplored 
regions for exploitation, so souls may regard the opening of a 
new world for spiritual conquest; while the initial essays to em- 
bodiment (at best scarcely distinguishable from the highest pro- 
duct of the regnant instinctive order) may well fall to those best 
equipped by ‘‘overcomings’’ on other planets. It is an epic 
moment when the first embodiment is achieved: the first step 
taken into a new world of illusion. 

Yes, physically, we may well regard ourselves as brother to 
the ape; but mentally, or better, spiritually, we have no manner 
of kinship with his kind: for where the evolution of instinct 
comes to the end of its tether, an involution of a wholly different 
order of potencies takes over the work to progress; and it is 
through a line of inherent self-consciousness that man, though 
the physical product of a material line of evolution, is heir to 
immortality. 

Is there then no future for animal life as there is for the 
human? The answer to this question is largely one of definitions. 
Through a psychic law called into operation by intimate asso- 
ciation, there may be animal appearances for us in the astral or 
form-illusion sphere in which we first realize ourselves on 
transition. But as our own form in the subliminal is only as 
a garment put on for self-identification, any animal form pro- 
jection that may come within our cognizance in this sphere, can 
hardly be conceived as possessing attributes of persistence, and 
must inevitably, sooner or later, escape our ken into the limbo of 
the for us psychically undifferentiated. 

For any reasonably satisfactory elucidation of animal psy- 
chology we are not yet sufficiently advanced in human psy- 
chology: its varied aspects and modes, its subtile affections, in- 
teractions and blendings, often to virtual obsessions. For any 
commensurate progress in this direction we are still too much 
wedded to form and functions. So much may, however, be af- 
firmed as a logical deduction from the law by which all higher 
states dominate lower ones, that the closer a relation between 
animal and man subsists on earth, the more nearly will the ani- 
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mal’s astral exhalation approach to a self-representation cog- 
nizable by the eye of love or inner discernment in the astral 
sphere. In other words, the nearer we mould the mind-forms of 
our animal friends in likeness to our own (somewhat through the 
initiative faculty, but above all through the affections, thus mak- 
ing their minds in a manner a reflex of our own) the closer we 
shall come to giving them a psychological status within our 
spiritual perceptions. Let us clearly understand that there are 
no objects per se, no fixed forms, in the subliminal: that it is 
wholly a world of thoughts or images, of affections and aspira- 
tions. If you have no love for music, you will hear none; if 
no appreciation of art, none will be visible to you; if no love for 
your kind, utter isolation will be your portion; each quality 
awaiting its awakening. 

In applying this law of possession through inner perception 
to the question of persistence of animal life, let us assume for 
illustration that a dog was here your best friend, a being which 
truly loved you, and for whom you in turn had a real affection. 
Let us further suppose you were in peril together, and he gave 
his life in a vain endeavor to save yours. ‘Together, therefore, 
you passed the portals of the beyond; and through the alchemy 
of your common fate, but above all through the bond of recipro- 
cal love, there will, beyond a doubt, evolve for you, if for no one 
else, in the astral sphere, some sort of reflection or self-represen- 
tation of your canine friend. You will, however, in the streets 
of the New Jerusalem (in quite startling contrast with the old 
in Palestine) find no dogs at large: and by parity of reasoning, no 
forms whatsoever not related to you by some manner of inti- 
mate association or inward discernment: hence there may be 
no indulgence of vacuous ‘‘sphere-trotting;’’ no inane envision- © 
ings of things not understood. 

To the mind that seeks for the reality behind phenomena, 
the astral or form-sphere of the discarnate wor!d (into which 
so-called death first initiates us) must to the reflective mind ap- 
pear even a greater illusion or sense-phantasmagoria, than this 
world of initial sense effects, since it is in a way only a reflection 
or imported reproduction of what our senses created for us 
here: a mere phantasm of a phantasm, and by contrast all 
the greater illusion, as it directly impinges on the sphere where 
through formal abstraction or disillusion, we shall, in the 
language of St. Paul, come ‘‘face-to-face’’ with approximate 
reality. 
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In the most literal sense we create our spirit-world from the 
very beginning, and always it remains, however refined and 
spiritualized, the measure of our affections, perceptions and 
aspirations: for the ‘‘clod’’ there are his kind; for the miser, 
mountains of useless gold; for the true bird-and-nature lover, 
there may well be enchanted groves; for the ministering spirit, 
revelations of bleeding wounds; and to those who in humbleness 
strove to live the Christ-life, he will be an informing presence 
and possession, though unseen of the many whose proclaimed 
love for him was measured by their selfish desire for personal 
salvation. 

In the astral sphere each personality reflects its own moral 
or corporeal image: and, away from this formal self-presenta- 
tion, through escape from sense domination, the spiritual image 
gradually emerges to higher perceptions of itself. However, so 
long as there are retributive experiences growing out of the mat- 
ter state for the translated ego, its mind form must continue to 
reflect its ‘‘prison’’ garb. The astral plane is then a world of 
objettified subjective images; and, therefore, to the degree that 
an animal is able to ‘‘form’’ a mental concept of itself here, it 
will be enabled to appear as image there. That the higher ani- 
mals realize their own images here is clearly shown by their 
possession of a dream faculty; and, if the vast accumulation of 
testimony about ghost-seeing has any evidential weight, animals 
have a clairvoyant faculty far in advance of that of the ordinary 
human endowment; obviously an excellent asset on which to 
found astral projection. 

Formal images will, however, persist no longer than there 
are associative reasons for being. And inasmuch as all personi- 
fications must sooner or later decompose their formal images to 
spiritual abstractions, so will the animal world cease to exist for 
us in terms formally cognizable, though with this fundamental 
difference in the resultant separation: that while man, because 
of his primary and inherent self-consciousness succeeds to ever 
more intense and refining degrees of self-awareness, the animal 
through a similar loss of subjective objectivity will (at least so 
far as our cognizance of lowermost states is concerned) remerge 
its identity with the body of consciousness from which it 
emerged through organic specialization : thus each, in its ultimate 
expression, reverting to its archetype. 

It is, however, as a light on the invo-evolution of religious 


ideas and movements, and particularly on the momentous ques- 
&: 
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tions bound up with the Christ principle, that these revelations 
of another world order (and above all in their hierarchical as- 
pect) are most significantly solvent. It is well (nay, it is essen- 
tial to all-round progress) that the eyes of mankind be occasion- 
ally turned with an absorbing interest from the speculative 
realm of causes to that of determinable effects. Indeed, not un- 
til the evolutionary side of the problem of existence had been 
quite thoroughly exploited, could a complementary involutionary 
aspect be successfully advanced into recognition. Hyper-phy- 
sical phenomena once jauntily consigned to the muck-heap of 
imposture, are now freely (if somewhat too pathologically) 
affirmed; and even while through its correlating and conserving 
concepts science is laying deep and broad foundations on which 
to rest man’s faith in immortality, it is empirically opening door 
after door into the mystic realms of the subliminal. 

So long as man regarded this speck of earth as the center 
of the universe, an anthropomorphic God as its immediate and 
particular ruler could well go along with the circumscribed phy- 
sical concept. But with the thought of an illimitable universe, 
and its implications of life throughout unfathomable realms, our 
conceptions of a divine ruler and His government must needs 
become more impersonal. Therefore, to receive a consistent 
answer to our causal quest, we must either follow the uncom- 
promising materialist into the darksome crypt where blind 
Nature compounds the ingredients of chance into ‘‘natural law,’’ 
or our logical reason constrains us to affirm some manner of 
supervening spiritual order, intimately related to the human. 
order as cause to effect. When once this is done, we may still 
not be able to read all the riddle of this sphynx, but much will 
surely be made clearer. 

Man’s backward vision is now fairly trained, " much in 
the past that may have had an abhorrent aspect to a contempo- 
rary conservative, is seen by us to have had a most beneficent ef- 
fect upon things in general. And when we contemplate this or 
the other concurrence of the man with the hour, and note how far 
afield our learned expositors are sometimes compelled to go for 
an explanation—when, for example, they bring forward some 
imaginary ‘‘law,’’ and endow it with qualities indistinguishable 
from intelligent design—the conclusign is irresistible that an 
answer somewhat simpler and more direct would be more con- 
vincing. 

When we have such absolute faith in progress—such an 
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indubitable belief that the matter is in us to work out to infinitely 
perfect ends—the strange thing is how we escape the conclusion 
of an informing and directing intelligence. And it is surely no 
less strange, when we consider that for aeons of time (assuming 
the after-life) men have been born into other spheres, that we 
should not instinctively conceive them in terms of hierarchies of 
spiritual potencies; and we consider how unconsciously yet de- 
cisively we influence each other here, how subtly mind acts on 
mind: and when we add to this the conception now common 
amongst thoughtful Christians (and undoubtedly in no small 
degree due to the modifying influences of Modern Spiritualism) 
that ‘‘heaven’’ is immediately about us, if not literally ‘‘ within,’’ 
it is indeed difficult to escape the conclusion that we are not 
wholly the ‘‘sport’’ of uninformed ‘‘law.’’ And if we refer one 
religion to a super-sensible source, what valid reason is there for 
denying a like source to others, though different in presentation 
or expression? And this happily compels us to institute compari- 
sons, to consider and weigh intrinsic moral and spiritual values, 
to discriminate the higher truths from the lower, and so discern 
for ourselves, through developed spiritual perceptions, the meas- 
ure of divinity in the various presentations. 

That in such an estimate and comparison of intrinsic values 
the attributes of Christ, his example and teachings in their 
spiritual essence, have nothing to fear, may go without saying: 
and the sooner his visible Church discards the creedal letter for 
the living spirit revealed through and personified by him, the 
quicker will it move with a new and compelling power on the 
children of men—for in such case the Messianic spirit, through 
its co-operating ‘‘witnesses,’’ (thus expressing literally Christ’s 
‘‘Second Advent’’ in terms of spiritual power) will again be 
manifest among us in his name. Clearly what ‘‘witnesses’’ there 
now be, are distinctly not in evidence under organized Christian 
aegis. 

To give to the Christ embodiment its due place in the hier- 
rachy of spiritual potencies, is now a pressing problem with in- 
terpretive Christianity. Between the orthodox acceptance of an 
only and absolute incarnation of the God-head, and his relegation 
by the ‘‘New Theology’’ to a position indistinguishable in its 
genesis from the common origin of man, there yawns a gulf as 
wide as that which separates the universe of effects from the 
infiniverse of cause. Obviously, some middle position must be 
sought, and such is happily found in the revelation of another 
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world order in which he appears as a Messianic Embodiment, the 
efflorescence of a culmination of an innumerable series of em- 
bodiments—and while this conception distinguishes him from 
the ordinary man by the infinitely greater measure of his con- 
quests over the ‘‘powers of darkness’’ inherent in the earthly 
estate, and raises him to a height where he is truly a light that 
lighteth ‘‘the way,’’ it is yet, though sufficient for emulation, far 
from that immeasurable contention by which he is made one with 
Omniscience and Omnipresence. 

How and when, one may well ask, did Christ ‘‘overcome the 
world’’ in any sense morally allied to human endeavor, if not by 
and through past embodiments?—for any ‘‘overcoming’’ by an- 
other, in order to inspire us to comparably like achievements, 
must surely be in manner possible to ourselves. That Christ’s 
teachings were to a degree an adaptation to limited conditions 
he again and again makes plain. But for seeing eyes he gives 
glimpses of suggestive beyonds. In ‘‘ Before Abraham I am’’ 
he unmistakably avers his pre-existence; and when his disciples 
are permitted to interpret a certain cryptic saying as meaning 
that John the Baptist was an incarnation of Elias, he clearly 
opens the door to ‘‘embodiments.’’ 

It is taught that while the transmutation of the Soul, from 
a state of innocence to one of purity or angel-hood, through the 
alchemy of successive embodiments, results in a status com- 
parable to that exemplified by the man Jesus, it is significant 
that such embodiments (whether on this or other planets), as 
Christs or Messiahs, are arch-angelic in their perfections, i. e., 
are the progressive products of far higher and more subtle re- 
actions than the particular planet affords where they make 
their Messianic appearance: are therefore unique embodiments. 
Having overcome ‘‘the world’’ in past aeons, they are above it, 
and come not to acquire perfection but to express it: and so are 
indeed ‘‘Sons of God,’’ in a sense far more intimate and exalted 
than any earth product. Obviously such a conception of the 
founder of Christianity, while it may fail to answer all that is 
comprehended under a literal trinitarianism, yet clearly removes 
his advent very far from the common, and this on strictly evo- 
lutionary as well as rationally comprehensible lines; and his 
place in the celestial hierarchy, therefore, accounts logically for 
the spiritual power that marked his advent, and through which 
his dispensation has been upheld and carried forward to the 
disquieting present. With such a Messianic incarnation come a 
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‘‘cloud of witnesses.’’ There is then a spiritual pentacostal in- 
pouring. Once again the carnal bones of a material unbelief 
are spiritually clothed upon. Through such vivification myriads 
of men are ‘‘born again’’ (realize the Christ supremacy, and 
yield themselves to his power); the many in the past through 
sordid fear, the few because his very love entered their hearts 
—and of such are the ‘‘blessed.’’ 

That the Christ of ‘‘vicarious atonement’’ is withdrawing 
himself and his ‘‘witnesses’’ from the ken of what may be called 
objective Christianity hardly needs proof: and his church visible 
is only too well aware of it. That the body which today stands 
for Christ is undergoing rapid changes—is in a state of transi- 
tion quite bewildering—is surely only too obvious. That this 
transition is from the crucified to the living Christ is the world’s 
hope. For this there must be and is preparation. For this 
there must be above all a widening of the spiritual horizon. 
Clearly the new wine will not be confined in the old bottles. For 
the new vintage of the spirit new vessels are shaping. However 
far those now so insistently brought and kept in evidence may 
be from any ultimate form, they surely serve a purpose. That 
some are given in this hour only to be broken should permit of 
no doubt. That science might have its day, 1. e., that man might 
possess himself of the secrets of the material universe to ends 
of his well being—an important truth (the supremacy, in the last 
analysis of mind or spirit over matter) for a period fell into 
neglect. Now it is once again brought so strongly to the fore— 
(and just now most conspicuously through a masquerader in 
borrowed raiment)—that only the wilfully or normally blind 
may not take heed of it. Representative of the spirit of Christ 
this Mummer surely is not, however vociferously it proclaim 
itself ‘‘Christian;’’ and equally void of any characteristic of 
science, though ‘‘Science’’ in name. Yet this hybrid is in our 
midst, nor will it be gainsaid. And who shall say that it has not 
a lesson for both the Christian Chureh and Science? It is within 
the memory of the present generation when Science denied every 
seintilla of evidence for the existence of what it now pretends 
to have a complete explanation in hypnosis and its ‘‘suggestive’’ 
variants. And at the same time we see a bewildered segment of 
the church having recourse (through so-called ‘‘ manuel 
classes’’) to pseudo-scientific, pseudo-spiritual imitations—as if 
the spirit did not move where it listeth, ever choosing its own 
methods and instruments. 
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So long as the student of social dynamics fails to include 
a consideration, however imperfect, of what may be called. 
Super-mundane dynamics, he works without the dominant, i. e., 
the impulsive-factor. Whence the motor force that so mightily 
moves, aye impels mankind into new lights? And in what lab- 
oratory is generated the spirit that all at once lifts a people out 
of itself, to complete transformation? Evolution can only work 
out what is within—is at best only a revealer, not a first-hand 
contributor. Some day, beyond a doubt, it will be possible to 
measure with a fair degree of exactness the spiritual dynamics 
of a social or religious impulse, in its relation to the totality of 
mankind, as we now calculate in terms of energy the motor 
dynamics of a given phenomenon in the physical universe. 


With the larger inclusion of contributing causes that will 
reasonably be possible to future students of past religious de- 
velopments, this period so remarkable for its fresh impulses and 
radical revolutions in thought, will be one of transcendent in- 
terest. And while some day the springs to far-reaching move- 
ments will not be sought for as now chiefly, and for the most 
part only, in fickle human nature—i. e., in the sphere of deter- 
minable effects rather than explicit causes—neither, on the other 
hand, will these causes, as is usual now, when admitted at all, be 
referred directly and in all their minutia, to a single divine per- 
sonality: for that is surely over-taxing man’s rational under- 
standing, with the added danger that the Church, in its zeal to 
glorify God, and bar the notion of any results being attributable 
to spiritual intermediaries, may some day exclude the divine 
concept as an all-pervading potency from the fold altogether. 

Mystery per se, as an element of belief, has neither the au- 
thority, nor the charm it once had. What the rational man now 
insists on, as a condition precedent, is that the things he is asked 
to believe shall at least be self-consistent and reasonably compre- 
hensible. We may well worship an all-inclusive Supreme Being; 
and so long as man was conceived as created out of hand, (and 
it was at the end of his jocund career a mere matter of dividing 
his kind into the saved and the damned,) a distributor of re- 
wards and punishments en bloc, however morally repugnant, 
was at any rate logically comprehensible. But with the decad- 
ence of this magisterial conception, and the possession of deeper 
insight into the moral complexity of the problem of existence: 
compelling the conviction that each life is so intimately bound 
up with every other that an injury to one is in a very vital sense: 
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an injury to all—that man’s salvation is not by faith alone, but is 
worked out through his dealings with his fellow men, each act 
to be finally weighed by the light of his illumined conscience, in 
an infinitely adjusted balance: surely, in such circumstance, 
any faith in over-world influences or terrestrial beings, to bear 
examination, must rest on something more concrete, immediate 
and intimate than a divine exhalation. In the Christian church 
this want is distinctly felt, and at least partly met by the ‘‘divine 
incarnation ;’’ and additionally so, in the Church of Rome, by 
the position assigned to the Virgin and a host of lesser instru- 
mentalities, though as propitiatory rather than directing in- 
fluences. 

If there be immortality for man, what a priori reason can be 
advanced for excluding the immortal world, from participation 
in this world’s affairs? 

On the physical side we are intent to discover the precise 
measure of influence exerted by the various bodies of our own 
and other systems on this speck of earth; and our wizards in 
the domain of physics are devoting their time to devising means 
to communicate with the inhabitants of Mars. Nature reveals 
herself to us in ever subtiler forms. Ever more imponderable 
becomes the web and woof of the Cosmos. On the outer side we 
have wireless telegraphy; on the inner, its spiritual complement 
thought transference. The two worlds approach each other ever 
nearer, and by supernally adjusted degrees, lest the ‘‘up set’’ 
be too sudden or too violent, the mind of man is being brought 
to a state where a belief in the super sensible world as a con- 
tributing cause in this world’s effects will not seriously affect the 
social order. When the skeptic insists (as a condition to belief) 
that the over-world give us groundlings unvarying, indubitable 
proofs of its existence, and the part it plays in human affairs, 
he simply advertises his ignorance of his fellow man—the sort 
of unprepared, unstable quantity he is—and of how infinitely 
complex is the problem to keep the mass in progressive equili- 
brium. 

Short-sighted man has neither the constructive imagination 
nor the courage to take any long view of progress: in which the 
individual is ever sacrificed for the good of the many, and 
martyrdom is accepted or sought only under a high impulsion. 
Every new impulse from the realm of causes meets with re- 
sistance and persecution, (by which it is humanly fertilized) 
and it is only when the ‘‘new thought’’ has won a free field for 
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itself, that it is seen to have a place in a spiritually progressive 
scheme of things. 

That so far-reaching a movement as that miscalled ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science’’ should receive only the most superficial considera- 
tion at the hands of our physio-psychologists is sad evidence of 
their contracted outlook. And on the religious side the ease is un- 
fortunately not much better. Here is a new cult, claiming Chris- 
tion affiliations, with undeniable ‘‘testimonies’’ of a sort once an 
important factor in the Christian propaganda, but no longer an 
orthodox asset. To add to the church’s perplexity, along comes 
a scofhng science, a bit belated to be sure, and boastfully affirms 
that it can account for all this much-ado on purely ‘‘natural’’ 
grounds, comprehended under such potent terms as ‘‘sugges- 
tion, self-deception and their like. Now, what is a_ sadly 
perturbed Chureh to do? Shall it turn opportunist, accept one 
form of pseudo-science to pit against the other, and so give sup- 
port to the implication that all religious movements with their 
varied ‘‘experiences’’ are founded on deception, or at best 
self-deception, with attendant illusions; or as so often in the 
past when disturbed by aberrant phenomena, will it rehabilitate 
for emergent service his satanic majesty, even as those infallible 
twins, the Church of Rome and Mrs. Eddy are doing: the former 
directing its anathema against Spiritualism, the latter hurling 
her ‘‘malicious demonology’’ against the phantasms of ‘‘ Mes- 
merism;’’ or will the Chureh Protestant rise to the thought 
that her besetting foes but reflect her own shortcomings (though 
perchance somewhat as contorting mirrors) to the end of helping 
her to rise to higher conceptions of her mission: to express 
through herself the Christ spirit as proclaimed in the beati- 
tudes? 

‘‘Christian Science!’’ Was there ever growth so rootless: a 
parasite so devoid of legitimate increment? While Christ had 
not where to lay his head, this new cult is cradled in temples, 
unfailing svmbols of self-glorification if not also of spiritual 
decadence, that rival the structural entombments of the most 
ancient cults, while personified infallibility and an authoritative 
canon represent only a few of its by-products. And what a 
perfect adaptation it all is to the ‘‘ Made while you wait’’ of this 
time-saving generation! And while it fairly reeks with ‘‘pros- 
perity,’’ what a haven for the tired, mortal mind! Verily, has 
not Mrs. Eddy thought it all out, converted it into shekels and 
hedzed it with anathema! Truly. if there be one offense against 
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the human intellect omitted in this scheme, it is clearly an over- 
sight, and subject to correction before its originator leaves her 
Concord shrine for an awaiting throne, as Queen of Heaven! 

‘*But has not Christian Science worked many wonders?”’’ 
Granted. Is it, however, not also a fact that it is precisely by 
like signs that all religions have been furthered, and because of 
which its devotees claim for them a divine origin and posses- 
sion of the only and the whole truth? If, therefore, all such 
‘*testimonies’’ could be regarded as neutralizing one another; 
and there could be put out of court at the same time such other 
obstacles to higher spiritual ideals as ‘‘vicarious atonement,”’ 
‘‘redemption by blood,’’ and their like, ‘‘salvation through 
Christ’’ would take on a very different meaning from that com- 
monly given to it. May one not cherish the hope, therefore, that 
certain lower forms are at this time emphasized to compel 
regard for the higher? 

Christian eschatology, once epitomized by the extremes of 
heaven and hell, as places of unalloyed bliss or perpetual tor- 
ment, through the spirit of the age, is now rather suddenly re- 
duced to a state of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ No longer per- 
mitted to discriminate the good from the bad along merely 
forma] lines, the Church has yet done little to further insights 
into spiritual states based upon natural reactions in a purely 
spiritual milieu: nor has it yet found the courage to apply the 
logic of such reactions with insistence to human conduct. When- 
ever this shall come to pass, certain sayings of Christ now 
esteemed only for their imagery will suddenly become instinct 
with startling conclusions: for the ‘‘eye of the needle’’ has not 
been one whit enlarged since Christ made it the symbol of the 
‘‘narrow way.’’ 

When the physio-psychologist tells us that Christian Science 
is wholly a self-delusion, does he reflect to what status of in- 
stability he condemns his twentieth century fellow man; and, by 
parity, what hope is there for civilization if these ‘‘delusions”’ 
arise within ourselves? If regarded as superposed, as an effect 
of spiritual hypnosis, it is at least possible to presume some 
measure of intended good; but if it is a purely mundane pheno- 
menon, an effect solely of the interaction of unstable human men- 
talities, there is opened an abyss whose possible depths none can 
contemplate without a shudder. If there be much ‘‘madness”’ 
in the world it would really seem as if science, in its present posi- 
tion towards the abnormal, is but adding rather more than its 
share of ingredients to this psychical witch’s cauldron. When 
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we permit ourselves to hope that this ‘‘madness’’ is but an ap- 
pearance, a superposed phenomenon informed with a profound 
purpose and method, we may look hopefully into the future, be- 
cause assured that what we postulate of progress is based upon 
inherent, purposive determinations; but if naught but chance 
governs the world, the pessimistic uncertainty now so much in 
evidence* is surely not without its reason for being. 

By most insistent forces outside of its communion, the 
Church is now urgently moved to an acceptance of a higher 
Christ; and who can doubt (unless the impulsive forces of the 
present dispensation are already marked by a permanent reces- 
sion, perchance to make way for another and yet greater Mes- 
Sianic impulsion) that these promptings to higher concepts will 
have their due effects: in a displacement of dogma by the spirit 
of Christ illumination. Allowing for no permanent recession of 
impulsion, if the church has nevertheless come to a comparative 
standstill, it must be because it is not pointing in the right direc- 
tion: has not yet adapted itself to the higher light. That it is 
not now an aggressive force, a Master over doubt and skepticism, 
needs no argument, and even in social and political ethics it is by 
no means a rallying or inspiring leader; while its chief rivals, 
Spiritualism and Christian Science, far outdo it as proselytizing 
foci. With the first it need not now concern itself, for its work 
of conversion to a belief in a future existence is carried forward 
where the Church has now little or no influence: the field of rank 
materialism. But Christian Science is a different matter. This 
has boldly entered the Christian communion, and by ‘‘making 
good’’ where the church is now in default, takes captive the 
very elect. 

To know the right, the wrong must often be brought into 
strongest relief or contrast: and so it is by pseudo-lights that the 
exacting light divine is best revealed. In whatever way the 
higher aspect of Christianity and this presentment of another- 
world order may differ, both represent intrinsically an inex- 
orable cost principle, and neither will permit escape, by denial, 
easement or short cut, from the penalties with which matter 
handicaps the soul in its effort to transmute its celestial nega- 
tions into divine affirmations. 





*In his recent Harvard Phi Beta Kappa address, entitled, “What is Progress?’ 
even so philosophical and generally optimistic a thinker as James Bryce, comes to 
this discouraging conclusion: “‘The bark that carries man and his fortunes traverses 
an ocean where the winds are variable and the currents unknown. He can do little 
to direct its course, and the mists that shroud the horizon hang as thick and low 
as when the voyage began.’”’ 
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just is the most happy and fortunate, and that he is 

royal master of himself, while the man of opposite 

character is both most wretched, and the greatest tyrant 
of himself and of the city, Sokrates now proceeds to consider 
the matter from another point of view. As the city has three 
classes of population, so the soul of every individual may be 
considered in a threefold aspect, with a form of delight peculiar 
to each in like manner as there are in case of governments. With 
one department, the individual learns; with another he is pas- 
sionate and excitable; but the nature of the third is manifest in 
sO many modes and phases that we can not express it by a 
single term that shall be peculiar to it, but must name it from 
its most forceful and distinctive features. He accordingly de- 
nominates it the epithumetic or sensual from the impetuosity 
of the desires for corporeal pleasures; and money-loving, be- 
cause by money the means of gratification are to be obtained. 
He classifies individuals accordingly in three groups, namely: 
as the money-loving, the lovers of conflict and honor, and those 
who love learning and wisdom. Corresponding to these three 
classes are the pleasures peculiar to each. The man devoted 
to the love of money considers the accumulating of wealth as 
the chief pleasure, and that the delight from honor or learning 
is a matter of little account. The ambitious man regards the 
pleasures from acquiring wealth as a sort of burden, and those 
coming from learning as mere smoke and trifling, except as there 
may be accompanying honor. The philosopher, the lover of 
wisdom, looks upon those other delights as being of littie account 
in comparison with the knowledge of truth, and considers that 
while he shall be engaged in learning something of this kind he is 
not far from the real delight. He simply calls those pleasures 


T_T HE decision just arrived at that the man most good and 
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necessary as wanting none of them himself except when com- 
pelled by necessity. 

With these modes of life so distinet and the delights peculiar 
to them varying so greatly, the question arises as to which is the 
most pleasant and which the most painful. It is to be answered 
by experience, discernment and reason. Individuals of each 
class are very certain to disparage the delights incident to the 
others. The man devoted to the acquiring of wealth has not that 
taste for knowing the absolute realities which distinguishes the 
philosopher, and accordingly does not appreciate the pleasure 
which is thus to be derived. The ambitious man delights in 
honor, as indeed all do; for the rich man is honored by many, 
and so is also the brave man; but in the contemplation of the 
Real, it is not possible for any one but the philosopher to taste 
the delight. Hence on the ground of experience, the philosopher 
judges best of all. If we include sagacity, likewise he alone 
is endowed with experience. For the organ, the instrumentality, 
by which these matters are determined, is not an endowment of 
the lover of gain, nor of the lover of honor, but only of the lover 
of wisdom. They are to be judged by reasoning, and reason is 
chiefly an endowment of the philosopher. For if the matters 
to be determined related solely to riches and gain, that which 
the lover of gain commended or disapproved would be most 
agreeable to truth. So likewise, in regard to honor, victory and 
courage, the lover of honor and conflict is the one to determine. 
But since it is by experience, sagacity and reason, it follows as 
a matter of course that what the lover of wisdom and the lover 
of literature approve is to be accepted as most certain to be 
true. Hence of the three kinds of pleasure, that which pertains 
to the part of the soul by which we learn, must be the sweetest, 
and the individual in whom this part of us is predominant lives 
the pleasantest life. The person endowed with the faculty to 
discern, therefore, being supreme arbiter of what is praiseworthy, 
commends his own mode of life. The second mode of living, 
and the second form of pleasure, are to be awarded to the mili- 
tary man, the lover of honor, as they are nearer to his own than 
those of the other. The life and the incident delights of the 
lover of gain are inferior in all respects. 

‘“The just is victor twice over the unjust,’’ the philosopher 
declares, ‘‘but the third trial is sacred to the Savior, Olympian 
Zeus.’’ But no delight, he adds, no delight except that of the 
sagacious is altogether genuine, nor is it pure, but as a wise man 
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has suggested, it is a something overshadowed. This, Sokrates 
asserts, would certainly be the greatest and most complete of 
calamities. 

Sokrates illustrates this deseription by comparisons. Be- 
tween pleasure and pain is a certain tranquility of soul in ref- 
erence to both emotions. The sick person recognises the sweet- 
ness of cessation from pain as superlative, but a person feeling 
vividly the emotion of joy would regard tranquillity in such case 
as painful. This shows that tranquillity is both pain and pleas- 
ure. There are pleasures which, when they cease, do not leave 
pain behind them. Those arising from smell are examples. Nev- 
ertheless,though pure pleasure is not simply cessation from pain, 
or pain the removing of pleasure, yet most of what are called 
pleasures are simply such cessations. 

The matter is further explained in this way. There are in 
nature three regions in our nature: the upper, lower and inter- 
mediate. A person who has just been brought from the lower to 
the middle region will look down upon the place from which he 
was brought, thinking he is now in the upper. In the same way 
persons experiencing cessation from pain imagine that they 
are now in the positive state of pleasures. Thus, while individ- 
uals lack experience in the actual truth, they are lable to un- 
sound opinions. Knowing only the lower and intermediate 
states, their perceptions are confined to the two, and they have 
no conception of anything higher. When relieved from pain 
they imagine that they have attained the supreme pleasure. 
They are like the persons who have always been familiar with 
black, and behold gray as being the superior, having no con- 
ception of white. Just like this are those who think of pain 
and freedom from pain, who are deceived because of having had 
no experience of real pleasure. For instance, hunger and thirst 
and such like privations are depletions of condition as relates 
to the body; and in analogous manner, ignorance and want of 
understanding are depletion of condition as regards the soul. 
The one may be supplied by food, the other by the exercise of 
reason. The more genuine nourishment, the philosopher demon- 
strates, is that of superior essence. This is that constituent of 
us which partakes of true judgment, knowledge, mind, and 
summarily of all excellence. That which is allied with the 
always alike, with the immortal and true being itself, such and 
existing in such, is a reality, rather than that which is different 
in all these respects. The body is of less importance than the 
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soul. After further argument Sokrates sums up this feature 
of the discourse. They who are wanting in intelligence and - 
virtue, but are always conversant with banquets and entertain- 
ments and things of that kind, are carried to the region below 
and again to the intermediate, and wander about in this way 
during life. But as they do not pass beyond, they do not look 
upward to the region truly above and are never carried to it. 
They are never filled with knowledge of the reality of the Real, 
nor do they taste of pleasure that is solid and pure; but after 
the manner of cattle, always looking downward and attentive 
to matters of earth and to tables, they live their lives feeding 
and copulating as animals, and on account of the insatiable de- 
sire for these things they kick and push at each other as with 
iron horns and hoofs, and so perish through their own insa- 
tionableness. Such is the actual life of the many, Glaukon 
declares. ‘‘Then,’’ replies Sokrates, ‘‘they are necessarily con- 
versant with pleasures that are blended with pains, mere sem- 
blances of true pleasure portrayed in outline, and colored by 
their position relative to each other. Hence they both appear 
vehement and breed violent longings in those who are destitute 
of understanding.’’ 

Similar will be the case where the spirited element of the 
soul is concerned, when gratification is obtained by envy through 
ambition, by violence through contentious disposition, or by pas- 
sion through peevishness, aiming at the satisfying of honor, 
victory and anger without reflection and intelligent thought. 
Hence it may confidently be affirmed that such desires as relate 
to love of gain and love of conquest, which accompany knowl- 
edge and reason, and with these pursue the pleasures which 
intelligence points out, are duly obtained. So far as it is possible 
to attain true delights these will reach the truest; and as they 
accompany truth these will be of their own family group, if 
what is best for each individual is that which is most natural 
to him. 

When, therefore, the whole soul follows upon the wisdom- 
loving principles and does not swerve, then it is essential for 
each departinent in other respects to perform its own functions, 
to be equable and to produce each its own harvest of pleasures, 
the best being the most genuine that are possible. But when 
any of the other departments are in control it happens that it 
fails of finding its own peculiar delight, but compels the pur- 
suing of some pleasure that is alien and not genuine. It is in 
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this way that that which is most remote from philosophy and 
reason operates; and whatever is most remote from reason is 
also remote from law and order. The most remote have mani- 
festly been the sexual and tyrannic desires, and the least remote 
the royal and orderly. So, too, with the individuals that are thus 
characterised, the tyrant leads the most disagreeable life, and 
the king the most pleasant. There are three forms of pleasure, 
one of them legitimate and two illegitimate. The tyrant in his 
flight from law and order, carries the latter pleasures to the 
extreme, dwells with certain servile delights as his guardsmen; 
and how far he is inferior is not easy to tell. The tyrant is the 
third remove from the oligarchic character as the democratic 
plane is in the middle between them. Then again, the oligarchic 
is the third from the royal, if the royal and aristocratic be as- 
sumed to be in the same category." 

The philosopher then illustrates the matter by numerical 
computation according to Pythagoric method. The tyrant then, 
he remarks, is removed in number, from genuine pleasure, a 
third of a third. The symbolic image of tyranny is therefore 
determined according to the number of length. But considered 
according to the next power and the third increase, the distance 
is thus seen to be very remote. A person computing the space 
between the tyrant and the king will find the king living the 
more pleasant life and the tyrant the more painful by a ratio 
of 729. , 

In order to illustrate the subject more forcefully, Sokrates 
proposes to construct ideally an image of the soul. It is to be 
the ideal figure of a wild animal diversified, and many-headed— 
having numerous heads of tame as well as wild animals, and 
able to change them and to develop them out of itself. Then let 
there be another ideal figure of a lion, and one of a human being, 
but let the first be by far greater and the second the next in 
dimension.*® Then join the three together so that an observer can 
perceive but a single individual creation. We can declare to him 





1Aristocracy, as the word is strictly defined, signifies ruling by the best indi- 
viduals. As the basileus or king is classed in that number, the two are treated 
by Plato as essentially identical. 

"In this computation, the royal degree is counted as one. The oligarchic 
being third from the royal, is reckoned as 3; and this number multiplied by itself 
produces the square, 9. Then {) multiplied by the 3 gives the product, 27; this 
being therefore the third augment. Lastly, 27 multiplied into itself, thus squar- 
ing the cube, gives the product, 729. This number being the sixth multiplication 
of 3, and 6 being itself a ‘perfect number,” the philosopher deduces that the king 
is 729 times distant from the tyrant. The days in two years are 730, and there 
are also calculations from this fact---729 being virtually identical. 

°The human figure to represent the superior principle in the soul, and the lion 
the spirited and ambitious quality of the ‘mortal soul.” 
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who maintains that it is profitable to do unjustly and unprofitable 
to do justly that by thus feasting the many-phased wild animal 
to make it strong, and likewise the lion and what may relate to 
the lion, he is famishing the man and making him feeble, so that 
he is dragged in whatever direction the others may drag him, 
and no one live in harmony with another or be friendly in any 
way, but always quarreling. 

But he who advocates acting justly insists that he ought to 
say and do the things which will give the interior man superior 
power over the whole man. Then as a skilful agriculturist, he will 
manage the many-headed nursling, feeding and taming the heads 
that are gentle and repressing the wild ones. Making the nature 
of the lion his helper, and having a common care for all, he 
brings them into harmony with one another and with himself, 
and so gives them each due nourishment. Hence he who praises 
justice speaks truth, and he who commends what is unjust utters 
falsehood. He who enslaves the most divine part of himself to 
the most godless and impure part of the soul and shows mercy 
to no one, is wretched; acquiring gold for a more direful ruin. 
Hence an irregular life has been blamed from olden time because 
they who led it permitted that fearful, huge and many-shaped 
nursling to lead them beyond what is proper. Stubbornness and 
discontent are likewise to be blamed when the lion-like and ser- 
pent-like qualities are encouraged and cultivated beyond a 
proper degree. Fastidiousness and undue softness come also 
‘under censure in respect to their influence to relax the temper, 
when they result in cowardice. So, too, are flattery and lack of 
generous feeling when any individual makes the spirited princi- 
ple of the soul subordinate to the brutal multitude of passions 
and desire, and for the sake of wealth and its unappeasable de- 
sire acecustoms it from early life to be trampled in the mire, 
and instead of being a lion to become an ape. 

Even the life of the handicraftsman brings a_ reproach. 
This, Sokrates suggests, is because of some weakness in the 
superior qualities of the soul owing to inability to control the 
lower elements of the being, so that he is obliged to follow in 
their path. Hence, in order that the individual who is morally 
deficient may be governed as the best person is, he should be 
the servant of the one who is best, who has in himself the divine 
governing principle, and never contemplates employing it to 
the injury of the subject. It is not to be thought of at all that 
this governing shall be to the injury of the individual in service. 
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But as it is best for every one to be governed by the divine and 
sagacious principle of the soul, especially having it native in 
himself; but if not, then being subject to it externally; then in 
this way we may be all alike in power and friends, being gov- 
erned by the same authority. Thus the law is the friend and 
ally to every individual in the city. In the managing of children, 
we do not let them be free till we have established a polity in 
them as in the city. Then, having accomplished this by what 
is best in ourselves, we make them free. 

By no kind of reasoning can it be shown that it is profitable 
to be a doer of wrong in any way, nor for the wrongdoer to be 
concealed and so not suffer punishment. When he is not con- 
cealed, but is duly disciplined, the brutal element is subdued and 
tamed, but the gentle part is set at liberty. The entire soul, thus 
established in the best nature, possessing self-control and justice 
with discretion, acquires a habit more honorable than the body, 
in acquiring vigor and beauty with health, in so far as the soul 
is more precious than the body. The man of thought, therefore, 
will conduct his life after this manner, directing his attention to 
those branches of learning which operate to render the whole 
soul of this character. He will give proper attention to the body 
and diet, but not so much with secondary notions as to good 
habit, ability to indulge in irrational pleasure, or even to become 
strong and beautiful, except as these are a means to self-control. 
He always appears to be endeavoring to adjust the harmony of 
the body for the sake of the coneord of the soul. In the matter 
of wealth, he will not be influenced by the speech of people, but 
seek to govern himself, adding to his property as he may be able 
and spending of it as is proper. He will accept such honors as 
he may judge will make him a more useful man, but will avoid 
all others. 

‘‘¢Then,’’? remarks Glaukon, ‘‘he will not be willing to be a 
politician.’’ ‘‘Aye,’’ replies Sokrates, ‘‘but he will in the city 
certainly which is his own, but in his native country probably 
not, unless some divine opportunity shall befall.’’ 

‘‘T understand,’’ says Glaukon, ‘‘thou art speaking of 
the city which we have been describing and establishing in our 
discourses; for I do not think that it is anywhere on the earth.”’ 

‘*But,’’ Sokrates insists, ‘‘there is a model set up in heaven,* 
for him who desires to contemplate, and with such contemplating 





‘Schelling has expressed the same conception in other words. ‘The universe 
is made upon the model of the human sgoul,’’ he declares. 
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to establish himself accordingly. But it makes no difference 
whether it is anywhere or will be; for he will mind the affairs 
of this city and no other.’” 

Sokrates insists, accordingly, that they have established 
this ideal city after the right manner, and that it is superior in 
many respects to every other. By no means is this the case in 
the regulations in regard to poetry. Glaukon at once demands 
what these are, and Sokrates replies, that such as is imitative 
is not to be permitted. He avows affection and even veneration 
for Homer, and describes him as the leader and teacher of all 
good writers of tragedy. But he adds that a man is not to be 
honored above the truth. 

Glaukon asks him to explain what he means by imitation. 
He accordingly proposes his usual method, an idea which in- 
cludes within its scope many individual things under a common 
name, as for example, beds or tables. Workmen make these 
having regard to the idea, but not one can make the idea itself 
which he is copying. Nevertheless, there is an artist, an archi- 
tect, who makes the idea, and so is the real manufacturer of all 
the articles which these handicraftsmen make. He also creates 
everything that grows from the earth, and all living beings, both 
himself* and the others, and besides these, the earth, the sky 
and the gods, all things in heaven and in Hades under the earth. 

‘‘Thou art describing one wonderfully wise,’’ says Glaukon, 
apparently seeking to evade the main point. Sokrates puts the 
question accordingly whether he does not think that there is 
such a Creator; or does he suppose that he becomes in one view 
the maker of all things, but not in another; or does he not per- 
ceive that he himself might be able, at least in a certain way, 
to make all these things himself. He could take a mirror, and 
carry it around everywhere. He would quickly make the sun, 
the luminaries in the sky, the earth, himself and other living 
beings, and everything that they had mentioned. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replies Glaukon, ‘‘but they would be apparitions 
and in no sense in fact the real objects.’’ 





®The philosopher Plotinos, receiving from the Roman Emperor authority for 
the purpose, attempted to establish a city in Italy upon the Platonic basis. He 
did not succeed, however. Whether he made the Republic or the Laws his plan 
for the polity, we are not informed. A similar experiment was made in France, 
with no better result. Several writers have imagined that the philosopher was in 
his peculiar suggestive way pointing out certain conditions at Athens, indicating 
the decline of the commonwealth. It seems plain enough, however, that Plato 
is, as is declared, in the description of the city and the individual, setting forth 
the ruling principles of right action as imparted to the human soul from beyond 
the present world of sense. Having led to that concept, he now proceeds to crit- 
icism of the writers of tragedy as dealing in fiction and lowering the standard. 

*The Demiurgos or Creator is styled by later philosophy, ‘The Self-Begotten, 
Father of Himself.” 
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‘*'lhe painter of pictures is a creator of this kind,’’ Sokrates 
replies. ‘‘Speaking in a certain sense, he makes a bed, yet what 
he makes is not the genuine object, but only its apparition. Take 
the case of the bed-maker himself. He does not create the idea 
which is the actual reality, but only a particular bed. He only 
makes something which resembles the reality, but to say that 
it was a reality would not be true.’’ 

In order to obviate as far as possible the obscurity involved 
in this reasoning, Sokrates is more definite. Beds are three- 
fold, he explains one being in the absolute nature which we call 
the workmanship of God; another which the cabinet-maker 
makes; and the third, the production of the painter. Thus the 
three, the painter, the manufacturer and God, are the ones in 
charge respectively of the three beds. God has made only one 
bed, and never has made another, and never will. If he were 
to make two, there would appear also a third behind them which 
would contain the ideal of the two, and so it would be the ideal 
bed instead of the two others. God, knowing this and purposing 
to be the maker of a bed which would be a reality, but not of a 
particular bed and not to be himself a cabinet-maker, produced 
naturally only that one. As he made all things else, it is right 
to call him the maker in this case. The cabinet-maker may also 
be so called. When, however, Sokrates proposes to include the 
painter as a creator, Glaukon demurs. He declares the painter 
to be only the imitator of what the others construct. He is the 
third in line from nature. Sokrates calls to his attention that 
the writer of tragedy is likewise an imitator, the third from the 
king’ and the truth. The painter imitates objects as they appear, 
the works of these makers, not as they really are, in idea. He 
is at a long distance from the actual truth. 





"In ancient tragedies the chief character was a king. 


(To be Continued.) 





The first aim of the earliest teaching is commonly the sub- 
jugation of the mind, and among all the artifices of the art of 
education this generally succeeds the first. Even you, though 
endowed with great elasticity of character, yet appear destined 
to submit readily to the sway of opinions, and even more inclined 
to this than thousands; and this state of infancy might last very 
long with you, as you do not readily feel the oppression of it. 
Your head and heart are in very close connection. 

—Frederick Schiller, Theosophy of Julius. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NurHo pE MANHAR. 


(Continued from Vol. 5, page 349.) 


meoroth (lights) is defective in the Hebrew, being writ- 

ten without vau and therefore is it that offspring suffer 

from epilepsy and similar complaints. When the primal 
light was as yet invisible or unmanifest, a qalepha’ (sheath or 
covering) formed itself around it, which, becoming enlarged, 
produced a second that extended itself to ‘‘little form’” with 
which it wished to be united and bear its form perma- 
nently. The Holy One dismissed and sent it below. When 
he created Adam in order that the ‘‘little form’’ might 
appear in the world, the qalepha, seeing Eve was conjoined 
with Adam, flew towards the paradise above desiring, as 
at first, to be joined with and form part of ‘‘little form,’’ but 
the angel watchers on high would not allow her to enter and the 
Holy One, having rebuked her, cast her into the depths of the 
vast abyss of space. When Adam sinned, however, she was per- 
mitted to ascend thereout and allowed to have power and influ- 
ence over the offspring of ‘‘ little form,’’ who are punishable for 
the actions of their progenitors. Thus she goes throughout the 
world. When she came to the gate of the earthly paradise and 
saw it guarded by cherubim, she seated herself next to the one 
that wielded the flaming sword, but, on observing its threatening 
attitude towards her, fled back to the world and finding these lit- 
tle ones as just described, killed them when the moon was on the 
wane. This is wherefore the word meoroth (lights) is, as has 


A ND God said ‘‘Let there be light’’ (Gen. 1.14); the word 





1A term applied to the world of elementals void and destitute of mind who desired 
to become united and associated with humanity. 

“Little Form, denoting the world of forms and beings before incarnating as human 
beings on the earth plane. The psalmist, speaking of man, says, “Thou hast made 
him ‘littler’ than the angels, that is, in form and mind.’’ 
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been stated, defective. Until the birth of Cain took place, she 
was unable to get near Adam, but eventually succeeding in doing 
so, She brought forth evil offspring and flying or winged demons. 

This association with Adam continued a hundred and thirty 
years until the coming of Naamah, by whose great beauty Aza 
and Azael, sons of God, were seduced and fell from their high 
state of light and purity. From them came forth a brood of evil 
spirits into the world. Naamah it is who wandereth through the 
world at night time, causing men to lose their virility, and wher- 
ever they are found sleeping alone in a house she acquires power 
over them, especially in times of physical weakness and ill health, 
whilst the moon is waning. When, however, the moon is increas- 
ing, the letters of the word meoroth are changed into the term 
imrath (the word), as itis written: ‘‘Imrath Jehovah, the word 
of the Lord, is refined’’ (Ps. xviii. 30) as gold tried in the fire. 
‘‘He is a shield and buckler to all them that put their trust on 
him,’’ a buckler and shield against evil and malignant spirits 
who roam and fly about in the world during the decadence of the 
moon, to such as those whose trust is in the Holy One. 

When King Solomon went down into the garden of nuts, as 
saith the scripture: ‘‘I went down into the garden of nuts’’ 
(Cant. vi. 11) he took up a nutshell, that gave rise to reflections 
and ideas that enabled him to understand the reason and cause 
why anything that is pure and holy becomes environed by what 
is evil, as the nut enclosed within a shell. He perceived that evil 
spirits attach themselves to the pure and good, environing them 
similar to shells by exciting and producing certain kinds of pleas- 
ing emotions and feelings, the tending of which is to defile and 
corrupt, as it is written: ‘‘The pleasures of man produce and 
bring forth evil spirits’’ (sadah and sadoth) (Keele. ii. 8) which 
occurs during the hours of sleep. It was necessary that the Holy 
One should create them in the world in order that it might be 
complete. 

The universe as a whole is a system of worlds, enveloping 
the other from the lowest to the highest, from the most material 
to the highly spiritual, from the darkest and most dense to the 
most luminous and ethereal, all is a seale of graduated worlds of 
being and existence, and therefore the saying: ‘‘as above so be- 
low, and as below so above.’’ Each world is a garment or en- 
velope to the next in sequence. From the primal point of light 
issue forth luminous rays which extend through and pervade all 
the separate encircling worlds of existence, converting them into 
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palaces of the great king, the splendor, beauty and magnificence 
of which are beyond description, and, as with these worlds rising 
in their order one above the other, so is it with regard to the hu- 
man form, which in its grace and beauty of contour is the highest 
expression and approximate image of the divine, more than all 
other physical forms below it in the scale of being. All this is in 
accordance with the divine plan of creation, man himself being a 
microcosm or miniature of the universe, and composed of a series 
of coverings or envelopes, one within the other, as spirit, astral 
form and physical body. As long as the substance of the moon 
was conjoined with that of the sun, it shone with its own light, but 
becoming separated and disjoined from it and independent, it 
reflected a diminished luminosity and became itself enveloped 
with zones of decreasing light, so that we may now understand 
why the scripture saith: ‘‘Let there be lights,’’ using the de- 
fective word meoroth, by which is designated occultly the zones 
or planes of existence of varying degrees of light which encircle 
each star and planet in the universe, as also this, our earth, 
through whose circumambient envelopes of more ethereal sub- 
stance the primal life-giving light is reflected, and thus differen- 
tiated and adapted to become a blessing to man and every ani- 
mate and inanimate creature. 

‘‘And God made two great lights’’ (Gen. i. 16). The He- 
brew word vayas, ‘‘and he made,’’ refers to the creation as a 
whole, everything in its kind being subject to its law and order. 
These two great lights were at first joined together and formed 
one whole and were of equal light, being both of them impressed 
with the two same sacred names, Jehovah and Alhim, though this 
latter name was as yet manifested only in an occult manner; 
yet scripture calls them both by the word great, in the plural, 
with the article of distinction, hagedolim (the great), because of 
their absolute identity, each bearing the same mysterious name 
Matspats, understood only by students of the secret doctrine, and 
which form the two highest of the thirteen degrees of divine 
mercy and goodness upon which the world is founded. The 
moon, unable to rule along with the sun, and feeling its loss of 
dignity in becoming disjoined from the sun, said: ‘‘Where 
feedest thou’’ (Cant 1, 7), or ‘‘ whence derivest thou thy light and 
glory?’’ The sun answered and said: ‘‘ Where thou restest thy- 
self at midday.’’ The light of the moon was therefore diminished, 
in order that the light of the sun might be greater and more mani- 
fest at noon, and accordingly the scripture further adds, ‘‘that 
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I may not be as one that turneth aside from following in the path 
of the fiocks.’’ Constrained to be similar to the sun, the moon 
humbled herself, diminished her light at midday, as it is written: 
‘*Go thy way in the footsteps of the flocks’’ (Cant. 1, 8). The 
Holy One said to the moon: ‘‘Go and humble thyself,’’ after 
which she lost her own light and now reflects only that of the sun, 
though at first she was the same in rank and dignity with it, 
thus intimating occultly that the female can never fulfil her 
destiny and discharge her function except in joint union with her 
husband. The greater light designates Jehovah; the lesser light, 
Alhim; the one being a refiection and manifestation of the other 
as a word is of thought. 

At first Alhim was expressed by the four letters of the sacred 
name, or tetragrammaton, but afterwards through manifesting 
on lower planes of existence, was known and distinguished by this 
name; yet nevertheless it radiates its power and glory in all 
directions in boundless space, as the mediator between the known 
and the Great Unknown, between the spiritual and material, the 
celestial and terrestrial scales and grades of life and existence as 
indicated esoterically by the letter H, which in Alhim conjoins 
Al with im, Al denoting God and im (or yam) the sea as symbol 
of matter. Thus Alhim becomes the word or Logos mediating be- 
tween the world of pure emanations and the worlds of creation. 
The former being higher or prior in existence, is termed the light 
that rules by day, the latter, the light that rules by night. 

The scripture further states: ‘‘He made the stars also,’’ re- 
ferring to the countless and innumerable hosts of angelic and 
ministering spirits existing in and by him who is the light and 
life of the universe, as it is written: ‘‘And God set them in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth’’ (Gen. 1., 
17) ; that is, upon this lower world which is a replica or reflection 
of the world above it, and on the fourth day became illuminated 
with divine light and termed the Kingdom of David, the Asiatic 
world of effects, the fourth pillar of the divine throne of glory. 
This being completed, the four letters of the sacred name became 
adjusted one to another in their place and position in creation. 
Notwithstanding this, the throne was not completed till the sixth 
day, when the form of man was created and all the worlds 
throughout the realms of space were fixed in their relative orders 
and position and classed under the four letters of the divine 
name, viz., the Atzilatic, Briatic, letziratic and Asiatic worlds. 
The fourth day is called in scripture the day rejected by the 
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builders, as it is written: ‘‘The stone which the builders re- 
jected’’ (Ps. exviii., 22), and also ‘‘My mother’s children were 
angry with me’’ (Cant. i1., 6), the esoteric meaning of which is: 
the light of the moon became diminished on that day and the en- 
veloping worlds were established in their relative positions 
around the glittering and resplendent orbs of light in the firma- 
ment, in order to support the throne of David. 

All these worlds send forth reflections of their light upon 
the earth which they receive from other worlds higher and more 
glorious than themselves, which in their totality form the Grand 
Archetypal Man, whose image, all who bear it, are called Man. 
This is the signification of the words: ‘‘Ye are men’”’ (Ez. xxxiv., 
31); that is, ye are called by the name of Adam (man). This, 
however, does not apply to the idolatrous nations. Every living 
spirit is therefore called Adam, for it is a divine emanation of 
which the body is a raiment or covering, as it is further written: 
‘“Thou hast clothed me with skin of flesh’’ (Job. x., 11), showing 
that the flesh of man is only a garment, and does not constitute 
the man. The souls that became incarnated on the earth plane in 
animals are in form similar to the garment that covers them, 
some of them being pure animals as mentioned in scripture, the 
ox, the sheep, stag, wild goat, giraffe and others. 

Those souls who have been created and appear as men take 
upon them the human form and are called human souls, whilst 
the term, ‘‘flesh of beast’’ signifies that the soul that has incar- 
nated in this form has the name, the qualities and nature of a 
beast. For instance, the ox is a soul residing in an ox form, 
the flesh being its garment. This same applies to the rest of 
animals, and as idolatrous nations are not in scripture called 
men, so those impure souls have nothing in common with the 
truly human. 

The bodies of idolatrous people are called impure flesh, as 
it is defiled by the soul of which it is the covering. The body is 
impure so long as the impure soul resides within it. As soon, 
however, as the soul quits it, it becomes pure again, being only a 
shell or covering. The souls of idolaters who incarnate on the 
earth plane take upon them the forms of unclean animals, such 
as the camel, swine, coney, and others. It is for this reason that 
animals have been distinguished into two classes, the pure and 
impure. Each have their peculiar tendencies and natural 
inclinations, and gravitate to the source whence they first orig- 
inated. 
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The heavenly lights suspended in the firmament are types 
and figures of things in the world, as it is written: ‘‘And God 
placed them in the firmament’’ (Gen. i, 17), the greater light to 
rule by day, the lesser light to rule by night. By the greater 
light scripture denotes the males who rule by day in that they 
provide for and look after the household and its necessary re- 
quirements and needs. On the arrival of night the sway of the 
female begins, as the proper manageress of the household, for, 
as saith the scripture: ‘‘She riseth also while it is yet night and 
giveth meat to her household and a portion to her maidens’”’ 
(Prov. xxxi. 15). She and not he. Thus the light ruling by day 
signifies the male, or husband; the light ruling by night, the fe- 
male, or wife. We further read: ‘‘He made the stars also.’’ 
When the wife relinquishes domestic cares and duties in order 
to attend to her husband, she leaveth the direction of them to her 
maidens who abide at home to carry on the management, which 
again reverts to the husband when day begins. 

‘*And God made two lights’’; that of the sun is termed 
‘‘flames of light’’ and go upward; that of the moon is termed 
‘*flames of fire’’ and descend upon the earth, and exercise their 
power and influence during week days. This is why at the close 
of the Sabbath, the blessing of the fire is pronounced. ‘‘ Blessed 
art thou, Oh Lord, who has created the flames of fire,’’ for then 
its rule and influence begins again. The fingers of the hand are 
occult symbols of a deep spiritual mystery the back of them being 
furnished with nails. It is therefore lawful to regard and fix 
attention on them at the close of the Sabbath, for the light of 
the fire whose rule begins at that moment is represented by the 
exterior part of the fingers, whilst the flame of light that comes 
from above must only be meditated upon by regarding the in- 
terior part of the fingers to which it corresponds. This mystery 
is expressed in Scripture thus: ‘‘Thou shalt see my back part, 
but my face shalt thou not see’’ (Ex. xxxill. 23). Therefore a 
man should not regard and meditate upon the interior part of 
the hand at the close of the Sabbath when he repeats the prayer 
- ending with the words: ‘‘Who hast created the flame of fire.’’ 
The words ‘‘Thou shalt see my back part’’ refer to the back of 
the fingers symbolizing the light that rules and prevails during 
week days. ‘‘My face shalt thou not see,’’ to the front part, the 
‘‘flames of light,’’ which rule during the Sabbath, on which day 
the Holy One himself presides over the invisible hosts of spirits 
surrounding his throne ef glory, who are under his special 
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charge. Therefore, on the Sabbath, rest from toil and labor is 
granted to all the worlds. The holy nation is the only one upon 
the earth that inherits and enjoys this heritage of the ‘‘flames 
of light’’ proceeding from the primal light and manifested only 
on the Sabbath day, and from which also emanate all the lesser 
lights that prevail below. At the departure of the Sabbath 
these ‘‘fiames of light’’ become invisible, but the flames of fire, 
each of them in their appointed place and manner, rule and pre- 
.vail during the week days. For this reason the nails of the fingers 
should be only regarded and meditated on by the glare of a fire. 

f¢ is written: ‘‘And the living creatures (hayoth) ran and 
returned as flashing flames of light’’ (iz. i. 14). No human eye 
is able to view these angels going to and fro. They are the 
angeis ci ‘‘The Wheel,’’ the occult meaning of which is this: 
Metatron is the chief and highest among the angels. Above him 
at a distance of five hundred leagues are those hayoth, or living 
moving creatures, whose flight through the realms of space is so 
rapid as to be indistinguishable to mortal eye; they are con- 
cealed beneath the two supreme letters of the divine name, Y 
and H, which rule and dominate the two remaining letters, V 
and H, that form their chariot. The great mysterious, the Un- 
knowable, ruleth over all these hayoth, of whom those that are 
invisible rule over those that are visible and reflect their light 
and glory down upon them. All these living creatures are placed 
in the firmament of heaven, and respecting them it is written: 
‘‘Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven’’ (Gen. i. 14), 
that is, let the living creatures called hayoth be in the region 
ealled the firmament of heaven. Above and beyond them, how- 
ever, is another heaven as it is written: ‘‘ And the likeness of the 
firmament above the heads of the living creatures was as the 
color of the terrible erystal’’ (Hz. i. 22). 

Tt was the higher firmament of heaven whose glory and 
magnificent splendor (like that of the starry mist of the Milky 
Way, which includes within its dim and remote recesses in- 
numerable and countless worlds of ineffable brillianey and 
beauty) dawned upon the prophet’s vision, and there it exists 
a universe of light and love hidden and concealed from mortal 
gaze like the thought of the Divine Mind, ineffable, transcending 
all human comprehension and powers of conception. As man 
has never been able to divine and understand the nature of 
thought, much less ean he gauge the thoughts of Ain Soph (who 
is as a mighty ocean in which all thought is drowned) the Infinite 
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and Boundless One, the concealed of all concealments, without 
beginning and without end, the great invisible center and fount 
of all life and motion existent in worlds known and unknown, 
careeriug in their mighty orbits in the fathomless abysses of 
space, the Great Being the smallest portion of whose glory and 
might and majesty is reflected and seen in sun and moon and 
the splendid galaxies of stars and constellations, all glittering 
and flashing in a midnight sky, and in the mystic music of the 
spheres are forever singing as they shine: ‘‘ The hand that made 
us 1S divine.’’ 

in the present world of shadows and uncertainties, man 
must have wandered and lived ignorant, uninstructed and unen- 
lightened, unable to acquire the faintest glimmer or notion of 
the mind and nature of the Divine Being but for the intermedia- 
tion of the Logos or Word that, operating through the sephiroth 
kether (crown) produced the letters of the alphabet which, in 
their forms, simple and multiplex, are symbols of spiritual ideas 
by means of which we obtain conceptions, though inadequate, de- 
fective and incomplete, of Him in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 

‘ihe letter aleph symbolizes the beginning and the end. 
Throughout the universe, all classes of beings are impressed 
with its signature, both those in heaven and those on earth. 
Though it includes many forms, yet they are but one full letter. 
By the higher part of it is symbolized the divine mind and 
thought, as also the upper firmament of the spiritual world. Be- 
neath it and in the middle of aleph is the letter vau, the numeri- 
eal value of which is six, denoting the six degrees between the 
Supreme Mind and the firmament above the hayoth, or ‘‘the 
hidden living creatures.’’ The light emanating from the Divine 
is expressed in the word ‘‘brashith,’’ of which the first part, bra, 
contains the initial letters of the name Abraham, to which scrip- 
ture refers: ‘‘And the Lord appeared to Abraham as he sat at 
the door of his tent in the heat of the day’’ (Gen. xviii. 1), the 
esoteric meaning of which is as follows: When Abraham sat at 
the door of his tent; that is, at the gate separating the higher and 
lower world, symbolized by the letter aleph, he felt the great 
heat of the day; that is, he became mentally and spiritually en- 
lightened by the divine light of the First Logos. 

The light of the Second Logos was beheld by Isaac when, in 
the cool of the evening and the sun was going down, he prayed 
for the coming of this light, as it is written: ‘‘ And Isaac went 
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out to meditate in the field at eventide’’ (Gen. xxiv. 63). It was 
then he foresaw the contention that would arise between Jacob 
and Esau. 

The light of the Third Logos, that proceeds from the other 
two, was that seen by Jacob, as it is written: ‘‘ And as he passed, 
peniel the sun rose upon him and he halted upon his thigh’’ 
(Gen. xxxill. 31). At eventide he beheld the light called and 
known as the Netzach of Israel (victory of Israel), and he halted 
on his thigh, because this light of sephirothic origin constitutes 
the thigh in the sephirothic figure. His thigh, not thighs, for as 
just said, he beheld the light of netzach, which is only of the 
fourth degree. 

For this reason, after Jacob no one was endowed with the 
gift of prophecy until the coming of Samuel, as scripture states: 
‘<The netzach, the strength or victory of Israel’’ (1 Sam. xv. 29). 
‘¢And he touched the sinew of his thigh.’’ When the angel of 
Esau who struggled with Jacob saw he could not prevail against 
him because he derived his power and strength from the two first 
sephirothic degrees or emanations; that is, from the supreme 
light and that called Adam Kadmon, the archetypal man, he 
touched the sinew of his thigh in which was contained the force 
symbolized by netzach (denoting firmness, inflexibility), and from 
that time as we have observed, prophecy was not found in Israel 
until the coming of Samuel, when it is said: ‘‘The netzach or 
strength of Israel is not a man’’; that is to say, comes not from 
that sephirothic degree called man, but from that named netzach. 
Joshua indeed prophesied but only in an inferior manner be- 
cause of his intimate and close association with Moses, as it is 
written: ‘‘And thou shalt put some of thine honor upon him’’ 
(Num. xxvii. 20). This was the case with David, as he says: 
‘* At thy right hand are the pleasures of Netzach’’ (Ps. xvi. 11). 
Not in but at thy right hand, that is netzach. 

(To be Continued.) 





Neither is that sequence, which we love to speak of as ‘‘a 
chain of causes,’’ properly to be figured as a ‘‘chain’’ or line, but 
rather as a tissue, or superficies of innumerable lines, extending 
in breadth as well as in length, and with a complexity which will 
foil and utterly bewilder the most assiduous computation. In 
fact, the wisest of us must, for by far the most part, judge like 
the simplest; estimate importance by mere magnitude, and ex- 
pect that what strongly affects our own generation will strongly 
affect those that are to follow. —Carlyle, Voltaire. 











MOMENTS 


WITH FRIENDS 


The subjects dealt with in these columns are such as are of general interest 


and suggested by readers of THE WORD. 


to remain all that the title suggests. 
controversial. 


one of them and in the manner of friends. 


seldom conducive to friendship. 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS, we desire 


They are not intended in any way to be 
Questions propounded by friends are endeavored to be answered by 
Arguments, for the sake of argument, are 


The following article, received soon after the issue of the March WORD, may 
not seem to the reader to be exactly as former questions and answers under 
MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS, but owing to the general interest of the subjects dis- 
cussed and to the correspondent’s earnest request to have his objections published 
in THE WORD, A FRIEND will reply to his objections as requested, it being un- 
derstood that the objections are to the principles and practices of Christian science, 


and not to personalities—Ed. THE WORD. 


New York, March 29, 1907. 
To the Editor of THE WORD. 


Sir: In the March issue of THE 
WORD, “A Friend’ asks and answers a 
number of questions about Christian 
Science. These answers show that the 
writer has adopted certain premises un- 
favorable to Christian Science, which, 
if carried to their logical conclusions, 
are alike unfavorable to the practice of 
all religious bodies. The first question, 
“Is it wrong to use mental instead of 
physical means to cure physical ills?’ 
is answered practically ‘“yes.” It is 
stated that ‘‘there are instances where 
one is justified in using the power of 
thovght to overcome physical ills, in 
which case we would say that it was not 
wrong. In the great majority of cases 
it is decidedly wrong to use mental in- 
—s of physical means to cure physical 

a 

If by the use of mental means the 
writer refers to the operation of one 
human mind upon another human mind, 
to remove physical ills, then I agree 
with him that it is wrong in every case. 
Christian Scientists do not employ the 
human mind in any case to remove phys- 
ical ills. Therein lies the difference be- 
tween Christian Science and mental 


science, which is overlooked by “A 
Friend.” 


Christian Scientists employ 
means, through prayer only, to cure 
disease. The Apostle James said, ‘‘The 
prayer of faith shall save the sick.’’ 
@rristian Science teaches how to make 
‘“‘the prayer of faith,’’ and, since the sick 
are healed through Christian Science 
prayer, it is proof that it is ‘“‘the prayer 
of faith.’”’ “A Friend’ has unwittingly 
confused Christian Science treatment 


spiritual 


and mental treatment. Christian Science 
relies wholly upon God, through prayer, 
whereas so-called mental science, 
whether it operates through mental 
suggestion, hypnotism, or mesmerism, is 
the operation of one human mind upon 
another human mind. The results in 
the latter case are transitory and 
harmful, and fully merit the condemna- 
tion put upon such practice by “A 
Friend.’’ No one, however, can object to 
prayer to God, nor can any one say that 
sincere prayer for another can ever be 
injurious. 

Another question is, “Did not Jesus 
and many of the saints cure physical 
ills by mental means, and if so, was it 
wrong ?”’ 

In answering this question “A Friend’ 
admits they did heal the sick, and that 
it was not wrong for them to do so. 
He says, however, “Jesus and the saints 
received no money for their cures,” and 
he also says, “How unlike Jesus and 
unsaintly it would seem for either Jesus 
or his disciples or any of the saints 
to charge so much per visit to every 
patient, cure or no cure.” 

The facts are that Jesus healed the 
sick, and taught his disciples how to do 
likewise. These disciples in turn taught 
others, and for three hundred years the 
power to heal was regularly exercised by 
the Christian church. When Jesus first 
sent out a band of his disciples with the 
command to preach the gospel and to 
heal the sick, he bade them not to ac- 
cept pay for their services. When he 
sent them out the next time, however, 
he told them to take their purses along, 
and declared that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.’”? This text has been accepted 
for nearly two thousand years as suffi- 
cient authority for the clergy and others 
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engaged in Christian work to accept com- 
pensation for their services, and there 
can be no reasonable ground for making 
an exception in the case of Christian 
Scientists. Clergymen are employed by 
churches to preach and pray, and in al- 
most all cases are paid a fixed salary. 
Christian Science practitioners both 
preach the gospel and pray, but they 
receive no fixed salary. Their charge is 
so small as to be trivial, and is paid vol- 
untarily by the individual who seeks 
their aid. There is no compulsion about 
it, and in any event it is a personal 
matter between the patient and the prac- 
titioner with which outsiders are not 
concerned. In order to be a Christian 
Science practitioner, one must give up 
secular business and devote. his or her 


means for ordinary necessities. If no 
provision were made for compensation 
it is apparent that the poor would be 
excluded entirely from this work. This 
question has been settled by the Chris- 
tian Science church on a basis that is 
eminently proper and satisfactory to the 
parties themselves. There is no com- 
plaint from those who turn to Christian 
Science for help that they are over- 
charged. Such complaint usually comes 
from those who have had nothing to do 
with Christian Science. In any event, it 
must be admitted by all who wish to 
treat the subject fairly, that if it is right 
to pay clergymen to preach, and to pray 
for the recovery of the sick, it is equally 
right to pay a Christian Scientist for 
such services. 





entire time to the work. In order to do 


Very truly yours, 
this, they must at least have some 


(Signed) V. O. STRICKLER. 

The questioner says that we have “adopted certain premises unfavorable to 
Christian Science, which, if carried to their logical conclusions, are alike unfavorable 
to all religious bodies.’’ 

That the premises are unfavorable to Christian science is true, but we do not 
see how from their logical conclusions these premises would be unfavorable to the 
practice of all religious bodies. Christian science maintains that its teachings are 
unique among modern faiths, and that is no doubt true. Because those premises are 
unfavorable to Christian science, it by no means follows that the same premises apply 
to all religious bodies; but if all religious bodies were to deny facts and teach 
falsehoods, then we should unhesitatingly be unfavorable to them in our premises 
to their doctrines and practices, when the occasion required that our views be ex- 
pressed. 

Referring to the first question and answer thereto, which appeared in the March 
WORD, 1907, the writer of the above letter says in the second paragraph that he 
agrees with us that ‘“‘the operation of one human mind upon another human mind, 
to remove physical ills, is wrong in every case.”’ 

On reading this, the question naturally arises, what then the need for further 
objection or argument; but we are astonished at the statement which follows: 
‘Christian Scientists do not employ the human mind in any case to remove physical 
ills.’’ 

If it is true that the human mind is not used by the Christian scientist in his 
efforts and practices to remove physical ills, then the case is removed from the 
courts of the world, and is not then for any court of inquiry. Therefore the Christian 
scientist need not be concerned with any unfavorable comment on his practices, and 
it is out of the sphere of MOMENTS W!TH FRIENDS to attempt to deal with a sub- 
ject not concerning the human mind. Bui it hardly seems possible that such a state- 
ment can truthfully be made. If it is claimed that it is the divine mind (or any 
other kind of mind) which removes physical ills, and not the human mind, then 
how without the human mind can the divine mind take action? If the divine mind, or 
whatever principle the “‘scientist’”’ claims, does act, how is that action induced without 
the suggestion or employment of the human mind? But should the divine mind be 
capable of acting and removing physical ills without the employment or use of the 
human mind, then why is it that the intervention of a Christian scientist is necessary 
to remove physical ills of any kind? On the other hand, the only alternative is that 
neither any divine nor human mind is employed in the removal of physical ills. If 
that is so, how are we human beings, without the use of the human mind, to know 
or fancy that physical ills, or a divine mind, or the human mind, exist. The writer 
of the letter concludes the second paragraph by saying: ‘‘Therein lies the difference 
between Christian Science and mental science, which is overlooked by ‘A Friend.’ ” 

We acknowledge that we did not know this distinction between Christian science 
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and mental science. The distinction made by the Christian scientist is in favor of 
the mental scientist, in that, according to the statement in the letter, the mental 
scientist still uses the human mind, whereas the Christian scientist does not. 

In the beginning of the third paragraph the writer of the letter says: ‘‘Christian 
Scientists employ spiritual means through prayer only to cure disease. The Apostle 
James said, ‘The prayer of faith shall save the sick.’ ”’ 

These statements confuse rather than elucidate the foregoing quotations. The 
question naturally arises, what distinction does the Writer intend to infer between 
spiritual means and mental means? To the psychic, the mesmerist, and amateur 
psychologist, all action not believed to be due to a physical cause is lumped 
under a common head and called either psychic, mental, or spiritual; preferably 
spiritual. It is not clear how the Writer intends to employ his phrase “spiritual 
means,’’ except that he holds that prayer is not a mental operation. But if prayer 
is not a mental operation, or has not to do with the human mind, what then is 
prayer? Who is the one who prays? What does he pray about, and to whom does 
he pray, and for what? 

If the one who prays is a Christian scientist, how can he start his prayer 
without the human mind? But if he is no longer human and has become divine, 
then he need not pray. If one prays, we take it that his prayer is directed to a 
power higher than his own, hence the prayer. And if he is human he must use 
his mind to pray. The one who prays must pray about something. The inference is, 
that he prays about physical ills, and that these physical ills shall be removed. 
If the import of the prayer is for the removal of physical ills, the human being 
who prays must use his humanity and his mind to know of the physical ill and to 
ask for its removal for the benefit of the human sufferer. Prayer is the message or 
request addressed to the person, power or principle who is to remove the physical 
ill. It is said that the prayer is addressed to God; but one who wishes to address 
effectively a message or petition to an inferior, equal, or superior, must know how to 
address such message or petition in a manner which will obtain the desired ends. 
One who prays or petitions would not petition a power inferior to himself, as it 
could not grant his request, nor would he ask of one his equal to do what he 
himself could do. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the one to whom he 
appeals is superior. If he is superior in power and all-wise in action, then the 
petition must be to apprise the one to whom it is addressed of something which he 
does not know. If he does not know it, he is not all-wise; but if he does know it, 
it is an act of insolence and impudence on the part of the petitioner to request an 
all-wise and all-powerful intelligence to perform an action, inasmuch as the request 
suggests that the all-wise intelligence either neglected to perform that which he 
should have done, or did not know that it should be done. If allowing, on the 
other hand, that the intelligence is all-wise and all-powerful, but did not concern 
himself with human affairs, then the one who intercedes or prays for the removal 
of physical ills must be aware of those physical ills, and uses his human mind in 
some initial way to make known the physical ills through prayer to God, the 
intelligence. The petition must be for the removal of the ills, and so in any 
case the mind is used for physical ends. The beginning is physical, the process 
must be mental (whatever else may follow); but the end is physical. 

As to the prayer of faith, the question arises: what is faith? Every being in 
human form has faith, but the faith of one is not the faith of another. The faith 
of a sorcerer in the successful results of his practices differs from the faith of the 
Christian scientist who may succeed in his practices, and both these differ from 
the faith of a Newton, a Keppler, a Plato, or a Christ. A fanatic who has blind 
faith in his wooden god obtains results as do any of the above mentioned who also 
have faith. What is termed successful action may be based on blind belief, on 
confident speculation, or on actual Knowledge. The results will be according to the 
faith. The principle of faith is the same in each, but faith differs in the degree of 
intelligence. Therefore, if the Christian scientists claim to heal through the prayer 
of faith, then the cures effected must be according to the degree of faith in its 
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intelligent use. It may be infernal or divine; but in any case, because the Apostle 
James said ‘“‘the prayer of faith shall save the sick,’”’ does not make it so. The 
facts are the witnesses and not the Apostle James. 

The Writer continues: ‘‘‘A Friend’ has unwittingly confused Christian Science 
treatment and mental treatment.’”’ 

If this is the case, “‘A Friend’ acknowledges his mistake; yet he does not see 
how Christian scientists can learn to make, and ‘‘make ‘the prayer of faith,’’’ without 
the use of their human minds. This doubt seems to be supported by the following 
statement: ‘“‘Christian Science relies wholly on God through prayer, whereas so-called 
mental science, whether it operates through mental suggestion, hypnotism or mes- 
merism, is the operation of one human mind upon another human mind. The results 
in the latter case are transitory and harmful, and fully merit the condemnation put 
upon such practice by ‘A Friend.’ ”’ 

While we do not here speak as to the mental scientists and say that the above 
statements are correct, still in their books the mental scientists claim together 
with Christian scientists to rely wholly upon God, or by whatever term they might 
designate God. This does not make plain the difference claimed by the Writer, for 
the reasons already advanced. The cures effected by mental scientists are claimed 
by them to be as effective and as numerous in proportion to the practitioners as the 
cures of the Christian scientists. Whatever the principle of cure involved may be, 
cures are effected by the two kinds of ‘“‘scientists.’”’ The claims, however, of the 
writer of the above letter for Christian science are very pronounced, as accentuated 
by his denouncement of the mental scientists on whom he looks with displeasure. 
This is made apparent by the use and absence of capital letters in the terms 
“Christian Science’? and ‘“‘mental science.’’ Throughout the letter the words 
“Christian Science” or “Scientists” are capitalized, whereas in speaking of mental 
science or scientists, capitals are noticeably absent. At the close of the above 
paragraph we read: ‘‘No one, however, can object to prayer to God, nor can anyone 
say that sincere prayer for another can ever be injurious.” 

“A Friend’ endorses this statement, but must add that prayer for an- 
other, to be sincere and beneficial, must be unselfish; prayer even though it be 
for the apparent benefit of another, if there is to be personal remuneration or the 
receipt of money, cannot but be tainted and ceases to be unselfish, because personal 
benefits are to be received other than the benefit which comes from the knowledge of 
performing service. 

In the paragraph beginning: ‘“‘The facts are that Jesus healed the sick, and 
taught his disciples how to do likewise,’’ our Correspondent attempts to prove the 
legitimacy of the action of Christian science in taking pay, by the following: ‘“‘When 
Jesus first sent out a band of his disciples with the command to preach the gospel 
and to heal the sick, he bade them not to accept pay for their services. When he 
sent them out the next time, however, he told them to take their purses along, 
and declared that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.’ ’’ 

The first reference in the New Testament applying to the statement of our 
Correspondent is found in Matt., chap. x., vs. 7, 8, 9, 10: ‘‘And, as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is ai hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers,raise the dead, 
cast out devils: freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass, in your purses; nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves; for the workman is worthy of his meat.”’ 

We can see nothing in the above to warrant the Christian scientist for exacting 
compensation. In fact the statement “freely ye have received, freely give,’’ argues 
against it. 

In Mark, chap. vi., vs. 7-13, we find: ‘“‘And he called unto him the twelve, and 
began to send them forth by two and two, and gave them power over unclean 
spirits; and commanded them that they should take nothing for their journey, save 
a staff only; no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse. But be shod with sandals: 
and not put on two coats......And they went out, and preached that men should 
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repent. And they cast out many devils and anointed with oil many that were sick, 
and healed them.’”’ 

The above does not argue in favor of the practices of Christian scientists, and 
in fact Christian scientists cannot claim to follow any of the above instructions. 

The next reference we find in Luke, chap. ix., vs. 1-6: ‘“‘Then he called his twelve 
disciples together, and gave them power and authority over all devils, and to cure 
diseases. And he sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick. 
And he said unto them, Take nothing for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip, 
neither bread, neither money; neither have two coats apiece. And whatsoever house 
ye enter into, there abide, and thence depart........ And they departed, and went 
through the towns preaching the gospel, and healing everywhere.”’ 

There is no mention in the above of compensation, and the same instructions 
concerning the absence of pay, the plainness of dress, is noticeable. The above does 
not support our Correspondent in his claims. 

The nex: reference is in Luke, chap. x., vs. 1-9, where it is said: ‘“‘After these 
things the Loid appointed other seventy also, and sent them two and two before 
his face into every city and place whither he himself would come...... Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes; and salute no man by the way. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this house. And if the son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to you again. And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking, such things as they give: for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. And into whatsoever city ye enter 
and they receive you, eat such things as are set before you: And heal the sick that 
are therein, and say unto them, The Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.’’ 

The above contains the quotation in the letter ‘‘that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire’; but this hire is plainly the “eating and drinking such things as they give.’’ 
Certainly from this reference our Correspondent cannot claim the right to receive 
compensation other than the simple eating and drinking given him in the patient’s 
house. All of the references thus far have been against the receipt of any com- 
pensation other than the food and shelter which is given the healer. And as 
shown in MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS, nature always provides this for the true 
healer. 

We now turn to the last reference, Luke, chap. xxii., vs. 35-37: “‘And he said 
unto them, when I sent you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything? 
And they said, Nothing. Then said he unto them, but now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise his scrip: And he that hath no sword let him sell his gar- 
ment, and buy one. For I say unto you, that this that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me. And he was reckoned among the transgressors: for the things con- 
cerning me have an end.’’ 

The meaning in the foregoing passages seems to be that Jesus would be no longer 
with the disciples, and that they would have to fight their own way; but there is 
absolutely no reference to compensation for the curing of disease. In fact, the 
instruction to take their purses and their scrip along with them would suggest the 
opposite of compensation: that they would have to pay their own way. In this fact, 
what our Correspondent advances as proof in support of the claims and practices 
of Christian science, turns out to be against them. Our Correspondent has injured 
his case by what he advances in favor of it. The instructions which are given by 
Jesus are not followed either in the spirit nor in the letter. Christian scientists are 
neither Christians in their teachings nor are they the disciples of Jesus; they are 
disciples of Mrs. Eddy, and the promulgators of her doctrines, and they have no right 
to advance the teachings of Jesus either as their or Mrs. Eddy’s teachings or in 
the support of their claims and practices. 

The Correspondent continues: “This text has been accepted for nearly two 
thousand years, as sufficient authority for the clergy and others engaged in 
Christian work, to accept compensation for their services, and there can be no 
reasonable ground for making an exception in the case of Christian Scientists.” 
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It does not seem right for Christian scientists to follow certain practices of 
the clergy of the Christian church, and excuse themselves for accepting compensa- 
tion because the clergy do it, and at the same time to entirely ignore the Christian 
church in its principal doctrines, and to attempt to supplant Christianity by Christian 
science. The Christian church observes certain practices and teaches certain doc- 
trines, which hundreds of thousands of the people of Christendom condemn, and 
the leaders of the Christian church of every denomination act against the teachings 
of Jesus, though they hold the doctrines; but this has nothing to do with the wrong, 
if it is wrong, for Christian scientists to accept money for removing physical ills 
by mental means, or, if the phrase is preferable, by spiritual means, because if 
God or spiritual means, effects the cure, then the cure is of God, and it is a gift 
of the spirit, and the Christian scientist has no right to accept physical money 
where he did not effect the cure, and he is obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 

The Writer continues: ‘‘Clergymen are employed by churches to preach and pray, 
and in almost all cases are paid a fixed salary. Christian Science practitioners 
both preach the gospel and pray, but they receive no fixed salary.” 

This is no doubt true, but, good business men, they collect pay for their time and 
work. Continuing on the question of compensation, the Writer says: ‘‘Their charge 
is so small as to be trivial, and is paid voluntarily by the individual who seeks their 
aid.’’ 

That the charge is small and trivial and is paid voluntarily may possibly be so 
in the same sense that a man may give up his purse when he thinks he had better, 
or that a hypnotized subject will voluntarily deed his possessions and give his 
money to his hypnotist. The claim that the Christian scientists have no fixed salary 
and that the charges made are so small as to be almost trivial, is exceedingly naive 
and must appeal to the ingenuousness of the reader. The income of some of the 
practitioners and readers in the Christian science church is ‘‘so small as to be 
trivial’’ only when future possibilities of the Christian scientist’s income are con- 
sidered. 

Referring to the statement of our Correspondent that “their charge is so small 
as to be almost trivial,” and “this question has been settled by the Christian 
Science Church on a basis that is eminently proper and satisfactory to the parties 
themselves. There is no complaint from those who turn to Christian Science for 
help that they are overcharged.” 

We relate the following from the many cases to which our attention has been 
called. An engineer on a local railroad had a nervous affection of the right arm 
which threatened to incapacitate him for work. Help was vainly sought from many 
physicians. Advices of his physicians were followed whenever possible, and his 
fellow employees even furnished the means for him to take a sea voyage as advised. 
But this did not result in any benefit. He then tried a Christian science practitioner 
and was somewhat relieved. This caused him to jcin the cult and he became an 
ardent believer, and endeavored to convert such of his friends as would listen to 
him. But he was not cured. One day he was asked, why, if he had been so much 
helped, his Christian science practitioner could not cure him. His reply was: “I 
cannot afford to have him cure me.”’ When asked for an explanation, he said that 
it had taken all the money he could scrape together to be relieved as much as he 
then was, and that he could not get roney enough together to be cured entirely. 
He further explained that the Christian scientist could not afford to give enough 
of his time to effect a thorough cure unless he was paid for it; that the Christian 
scientist must live, and as he depended for his living on the pay received for his 
cures, he could only cure those who could afford to pey for the cures. This votary 
of Christian science seemed to think that it was eminently proper not to be cured 
unless he had the money to pay for his cure. 

Continuing on the subject of receiving money from the patient for benefits given, 
the Correspondent says: “There is no compulsion about it, and in any event it is 
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a personal matter between the patient and the practitioner, with which outsiders are 
not concerned.’’ 

Apparently, there is no compulsion as to receiving pay or giving it. This is a 
question which is left to inference, but the Correspondent cannot so easily dispose 
of the matter of the latter part of the sentence. That outsiders are not concerned 
with personal matters between man and man is true; hut this does not apply to 
the practice of Christian science. Christian science endeavors to make its doctrines 
known, and its practices are not merely a matter of private and personal interest 
between man and man. The practices of Christian science are a public matter. 
They affect the interests of the community, the nation, and of the world. They 
strike at the vitals of humanity; they deny facts, assume falsehoods, attack the 
moral sense of right or wrong, affect the sanity and integrity of the mind; they claim 
practical omniscience and omnipotence for the founder of their cult, a woman 
addicted to most of the frailties of her human kind; they would make and reduce 
the spiritual world to be the servant of this physical earth; their ideal of religion 
appears to be, in its chief purpose, merely the cure of disease, and the luxury of 
the physical body. The church of the Christian scientist is founded and built up 
on the cure of physical ills, with an eye to physical conditions. The whole religion 
of Christian science turns on worldly success and the living in physical life; though 
it claims to be spiritual in origin, in purpose, and in practice. Success in life and 
the health of the physical body are right and proper; but all of that on which the 
Christian science church is built, leads away from a worship of the principle of 
Christ and of the true God. With the Christian scientists, judging from their 
claims, God exists primarily for the purpose of answering their prayers. Christ 
exists but as a figure to be pointed at to prove that the Christian scientist is 
warranted in his practice, and in place of God or Christ and of religion, Mrs. Eddy is 
by them deified anc enshrined in a halo of glory and turned by them into an oracle, 
whose decree is inviolate and infallible, from which there is no redress or change. 

The three sentences following in the letter were answered in MOMENTS WITH 
FRIENDS. The following sentence, however, presents a different aspect, though 
it still deals with the subject of compensation. ‘‘This question has been settled by 
the Christian Science church on a basis that is eminently proper and satisfactory 
to the parties themselves.’’ 

Just so; but this is only what any corrupt political or so-called religious body 
might say concerning their practices. Though it may be considered eminently proper 
and satisfactory to Christian scientists, it is not so to the public, any more than it 
would be if the inmates of an insane asylum should be allowed to do what they 
might perchance have a notion is eminently fit and proper. 

The Writer of the letter concludes it by saying: ‘In any event it must be ad- 
mitted by all who wish to treat the subject fairly, that if it is right to pay clergy- 
men to preach and to pray for the recovery of the sick, it is equally right to pay a 
Christian Scientist for such services.” 

Once more we draw attention to the unfairness to attempt to throw the blame, 
if blame there be, on the clergyman of the Christian church, and to excuse the actions 
of Christian scientists by the practice of the Christian clergy. It is not a practice in 
the Christian church for the clergyman to receive pay for praying for the sick. 
He, as pointed out by the Christian scientist, receives a fixed salary for preaching 
the gospel as the minister of the church, and not as a healer. But the question 
involved is not whether it is right or wrong to pay clergymen to preach and to 
pray for the recovery of the sick, and therefore to excuse the Christian scientists 
for a like service. 

The attempt to throw the argument on the Christian clergy weakens the argu- 
ment of the Christian scientist. The question is: Is it right or wrong to take 
money for the gift of the spirit? If it is wrong, then whether the clergyman does 


it or not, is no excuse for false pretenses or claims made by the Christian 
scientists. 
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As to the basis of Christian science, it would seem that if all possibility of 
making money either from the teaching of Christian science doctrines or from 
the curing, or the attempted curing, of physical ills were removed, the cult would 
cease to exist, because the Christian science money-makers would either lose respect 
for it, or have no use for it. As to the believers in Christian science, if the curing 
of physical ills were done away with, the foundation of their belief in Christian 
science doctrines would be shattered, and their “‘spirituality’’ would disappear with 
its physical basis. 

—A FRIEND. 





For the multitude of voices is no authority; a thousand 
voices may not, strictly examined, amount to one vote. Man- 
kind in this world are divided into flocks, and follow their sev- 
eral bell-wethers. Now, it is well known, let the bell-wether rush 
through any gap, the rest rush after him, were it into bottomless 
quagmires. Nay, so conscientious are sheep in this particular, 
as a quaint naturalist and moralist has noted, ‘‘if you hold a stick 
before the wether, so that he is forced to vault in his passage, 
the whole flock will do the like when the stick is withdrawn; and 
the thousandth sheep shall be seen vaulting impetuously over air, 
as the first did over an otherwise impassable barrier.’’ 

—Carlyle, Voltaire. 





If the doing of right depends on the receiving of it; if our 
fellow-men, in this world, are not persons, but mere things, that 
for services bestowed will return services—steam engines that 
will manufacture calico, if we put in coals and water—then 
doubtless, the calico ceasing, our coals and water may also 
rationally cease; the questioner threatening to injure us for the 
truth we may rationally tell him lies. But if, on the other hand, 
our fellow-man is no steam engine, but a man; united with us, 
and with all men, and with the Maker of all men, in sacred, mys- 
terious, indissoluble bonds, in an Ail-embracing Love, that en- 
circles alike the seraph and the glow-worm; then will our duties 
to him rest on quite another basis than this very humble one of 
quid pro quo: and the Marquis de Condorcet’s conclusion will 
be false; and might, in its practical extensions, be infinitely per- 
nicious. 

—Carlyle, Voltaire. 
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